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Welcome  to  Module  3! 


We  hope  you’ll  enjoy  your  study  of 
The  Journey  of  Adolescence. 

We’ve  included  a prerecorded 
audiocassette  with  this  module.  The 
cassette  will  help  you  work  through 
the  material  and  it  will  enhance  your 
listening  skills. 

So  whenever  you  see  this  icon, 


r 


turn  on  your  tape  and  listen 


Because  there  are  no  response  lines  provided  in  the 
Student  Module  Booklets  of  this  course,  you’ll  need  a 
notebook  or  lined  paper  to  respond  to  questions, 
complete  charts,  and  answer  questionnaires.  It’s 
important  to  keep  your  lined  paper  handy  as  you  work 
through  the  material  and  to  keep  your  responses 
together  in  a notebook  or  binder  for  review  purposes 
later.  Read  all  of  the  questions  carefully,  and  respond 
to  them  as  completely  as  possible.  Then  compare 
your  responses  with  the  ones  supplied  in  the 
Appendix. 

You’ll  be  asked  to  keep  some  of  your  personal 
responses  in  a separate  folder  or  booklet  - your 
journal.  You  learned  what  a journal  is  and  how  to  use 
it  in  Module  1 . 

Remember  to  read 
carefully  and  work  through 
all  of  the  activities  in  each 
section  before  attempting 
the  assignment  for  that 
section.  This  strategy  will  help 
you  to  achieve 
better  success  in 
your  studies. 


Good  luck. 
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MODULE  OVERVIEW 


People  often  look  at  their  lives  as  a journey.  Is  this  how  you  view  your  life?  If  so,  it  is  a journey  with 
many  stopping  points  where  you  can  pause  and  consider  the  route  you  are  taking.  Turn  around: 
Where  have  you  been?  Look  in  the  mirror:  Where  are  you  now?  Peer  into  the  distance:  Where  are 
you  headed? 


Adolescence  is  one  of  those  key  stopping  points;  you  are  far  enough  along  on  your  life’s  journey  to 
see  who  you  have  become  since  childhood.  You  can  look  in  the  mirror  and  see,  objectively,  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  person  you  are.  And  you  can  look  into  the  future  and  see  the  person 
that  you  want  to  be. 


In  this  module,  you  will  focus  on  many  of  the  factors  that  help  to  shape  adolescence:  childhood, 
relationships  with  family  and  friends,  changing  roles,  and  the  attitudes  of  society.  Understanding 
these  factors  and  their  influence  on  you  should  help  you  to  resume  your  adolescent  journey  with  a 
better  idea  of  what  to  expect  along  the  way. 
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Evaluation 


Your  mark  for  this  module  will  be  determined  by  how  well  you  complete  the  assignments  at  the  end 
of  each  section.  In  this  module  you  must  complete  three  section  assignments  and  one  final  module 
assignment.  The  mark  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Section  1 Assignment 
Section  2 Assignment 
Section  3 Assignment 
Final  Module  Assignment 


40  marks 
20  marks 
35  marks 
5 marks 


TOTAL  100  marks 


When  doing  your  assignments,  work  slowly  and  carefully.  If  you’re  having  difficulty,  go  back  and 
review  the  appropriate  section. 

Read  all  parts  of  your  assignment  carefully.  Plan  and  do  your  rough  work  on  your  own  paper.  Revise 
and  edit  your  responses;  then  set  up  your  final  copy  for  submission  on  your  own  paper.  Lined 
looseleaf  is  recommended.  Make  sure  your  answers  are  neat  and  organized,  with  wide  left  margins 
and  space  for  teacher  comments  after  each  assignment. 


When  you  see  this  icon,  ideas  and  details  are  provided  to  help  you  set  up  and  organize  your  answer  in 
a certain  way. 

Before  submitting  your  responses,  be  sure  to  proofread  them  carefully  to  ensure  that  they  say  what 
you  want,  that  they’re  neat  and  clear,  and  that  they’re  complete  and  missing  no  material. 

You’ll  be  submitting  only  your  assignment  response  pages  (and  in  some  cases  an  audiotape  or 
videotape  cassette)  for  evaluation. 


COURSE  OVERVIEW 


English  23  contains  eight  modules. 


Getting 

Acquainted 
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SECTION 


RELATIONSHIPS 


Take  a look  at  the  people  around  you.  How  many  of  them  seem  to  be  with  someone?  From  the 
moment  you  were  bom  you  were  in  relationships  with  the  people  around  you:  your  parents, 
grandparents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  As  you  grew  older,  other  people  you  met  were  brought  into  your 
sphere. 


Do  you  remember  the  first  playmates  you  had?  Are  they  still  your  friends  today?  Perhaps  as  you 
matured,  the  friendships  you  made  changed.  Perhaps  you  began  to  identify  specific  needs  within  your 
friendships.  Who  did  you  like?  Why  did  you  like  them?  Most  likely,  you  formed  the  most  lasting 
attachments  with  people  who  allowed  you  to  be  yourself  and  who  supported  your  goals. 


Many  people  feel  that  relationships  are  the  most  important  part  of  their  lives.  Throughout  life,  people 
need  to  feel  that  they  are  connected,  appreciated,  and  loved  by  others.  Communication  - being  able  to 
explain  what  is  important  to  you  - is  an  important  ingredient  in  any  relationship. 
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In  this  section  you  will  look  at  the  typical  relationships  that  adolescents  form,  from  friendship  to 
dating.  By  the  end  of  the  section,  you  should  be  able  to 

• identify  the  qualities  of  a friend 

• understand  the  basis  of  your  friendships  and  recognize  how  they  are  a measure  of  your 
self-concept  and  values 

• deal  more  effectively  with  peer  pressure  by  applying  your  knowledge  of  relationships 

• understand  the  relationship  between  the  reader  and  the  material  being  read,  and  discover  how 
this  relationship  can  lead  to  different  interpretations 

• write  a well-organized  and  detailed  explanation  about  a topic  of  interest  to  you 


Activity  1 : The  Measure  of  Friendship 


PHOTO  SEARCH  LTD. 


Something  exciting  has  just  happened  to  you.  Or  you’ve  just  had  some  discouraging  news.  You  want 
some  advice  or  you  just  want  somebody  to  listen.  Who  will  you  turn  to?  Often  you  will  confide  in 
your  parents  or  a brother  or  sister;  but  there  is  someone  else  you  can  talk  to  - a good  friend.  Think 
about  the  amount  of  time  you  spend  with  friends.  You  want  to  go  to  the  movies  or  to  the  local  fast- 
food  hangout,  or  the  school  dance;  but,  like  most  people,  you’re  too  shy  to  go  on  your  own.  So,  what 
do  you  do?  Pick  up  the  phone  and  call  your  friends. 


In  short,  friends  can  fulfill  a variety  of  needs. 


Section  1:  Relationships 
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Without  my  friends  I’d  feel  terribly  lonely. 


My  friends  are  great  at  giving  me  advice 
and  helping  me  solve  my  problems.  I’ve 
done  a lot  of  things  with  my  friends.  I’ve 
probably  learned  a lot,  too. 

\ 


\ 

My  friends  keep  me  normal.  I realize  I’m  okay 
when  I see  that  they’re  going  through  the 
same  hassles. 

J 


What  about  you?  Do  you  feel  it  is  important  to  have  many  friends?  Or  a few  close  friends? 

What  kind  of  person  do  you  like  to  have  as  a friend?  Obviously,  the  friends  you  choose  can  say  a 
great  deal  about  you  as  an  individual. 


Friends  reveal  how  you  see  yourself.  The 
impression  you  have  of  yourself  is  called  your 
self-concept.  Consider  your  self-concept  by 
answering  these  questions.  How  would 
you  describe  yourself?  What  do  you  believe  in? 
What  do  you  value? 
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Values  are  the  principles  or  ideas  that  you  consider  important.  Most  people  consider  values  such  as 
honesty,  fairness,  love,  and  justice  important  in  their  lives.  Your  values  direct  your  attitudes  and 
actions.  They  act  as  a guide,  helping  you  to  determine  your  choices  and  how  you  will  act  on  those 
choices. 

Think  about  your  values.  How  do  your  values  determine  your  friendships?  For  example,  what 
qualities  do  you  value  in  a friend?  What  qualities  would  make  you  turn  away  from  an  individual? 

1 . In  point  form  or  in  a short  paragraph  list  the  qualities  that  you  value  in  a friend.  Then  list  the 
qualities  that  you  do  not  value  in  a friend. 


JOURNAL  — — — — 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


Think  of  a particular  friendship  you  have  that  has  lasted  for  several  years  or  longer.  Why  do 
you  think  this  friendship  has  lasted  as  long  as  it  has?  In  what  ways  is  your  friend  similar  to  you 
in  personality  and  needs?  In  what  ways  is  your  friend  different?  Give  an  example  or  relate  an 
incident  that  sums  up  your  friendship  at  its  best. 


Peer  Groups 


PHOTO  SEARCH  LTD. 


Unless  you  live  in  a cave,  you  probably  belong  to  some  kind  of  peer  group.  Basically,  your  peer 
group  consists  of  your  friends,  the  people  you  hang  around  with  - that  is,  any  group  of  people  of 
similar  ages,  with  similar  interests,  who  spend  a great  deal  of  time  together. 


Section  1:  Relationships 
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Usually,  friends  try  to  bring  out  the  best  in  each 
other.  If  they’re  not  careful,  however,  they  can 
just  as  easily  bring  out  the  worst.  For  example, 
have  you  ever  done  something  with  a group  of 
your  peers  that  you  would  never  have  done  by 
yourself  because  it  went  against  your  values? 
Have  you  ever  gone  along  with  a group 
decision  because  you  didn’t  want  the  other 
members  to  reject  you?  A group  can  be  a 
powerful  thing.  It  can  be  a positive  power,  or  it 
can  be  a power  that  enjoys  showing  off  its 
power,  particularly  against  anyone  or  anything 
the  group  does  not  like. 

Turn  to  page  136  in  Overdrive  and  read  the 
poem  “Peer  Group  Prosecution.” 


JOURNAL 

In  your  journal  write  a personal  response  to  this  poem. 


2.  Why  do  you  think  the  speaker  of  the  poem  joined  this  particular  group?  What  do  you  think  unites 
the  group? 

3.  The  group  seems  to  believe  that  “Together’s  Better.”  What  is  wrong  with  their  interpretation  of 
this  motto? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1. 

With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  discuss  the  title  of  the  poem  “Peer  Group  Prosecution.”  Why  has 
the  writer  chosen  this  title?  Who  is  the  prosecutor?  Who  is  prosecuted? 


The  word  prosecution  makes  me  think  of  a court  of 
law.  Someone  who  is  accused  of  a crime  is  brought 
before  a judge  who  determines  whether  the  person  is 
innocent  or  guilty  of  the  offence  and  whether  the 
person  should  be  punished.  The  peer  group  referred 
to  in  the  poem  obviously  judges  other  people, 
deciding  whether  they  are  worthy  or  unworthy  and 
how  they  should  be  treated. 


English  23:  Module  3 


But  I wonder  why  the  writer  decided  to  use  the  word 
prosecution  in  the  title.  It  makes  what  the  peer  group 
does  to  other  people  sound  right  and  moral.  Wouldn ’t 
the  word  persecution  be  more  appropriate? 


I think  that  you  are  on  to  something.  To  persecute 
people  means  to  harass  and  try  to  hurt  them  because 
they  look  different  or  have  different  beliefs  than  you 
have. 


Why  didn’t  the  writer  of  the  poem  call 
it  “Peer  Group  Persecution”  in  the  first 
place? 


Obviously  she  wanted  people  to  think.  The  words 
persecution  and  prosecution  sound  similar,  but  the 
meanings  are  quite  different.  One  has  a relatively  good 
connotation,  implying  law  and  order,  impartiality,  and 
justice;  the  other  has  a much  less  pleasant  connotation 
that  involves  injustice,  intolerance,  and  hatred. J 


JOURNAL 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Think  for  a moment  about  the  peer  groups  you  have  encountered  in  the  past.  Think  about  your 
own  peer  group  or  a peer  group  that  you  belonged  to  in  the  past.  Was  your  peer  group  ever 
responsible  for  persecuting  others?  How  did/do  you  feel  about  being  a member  of  such  a 
group?  Were  you  ever  a victim  of  persecution?  What  can  an  individual  do  to  avoid  becoming 
a “peer  group  prosecutor”? 


Section  1:  Relationships 
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Think  about,  or  in  a small  group  discuss,  the  following 
question. 

4.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  examples  in  the  world 
today  of  “peer  group  persecution.”  But  there  are  also 
many  examples  of  positive  peer  groups,  groups  acting 
to  benefit  individuals  outside  the  group.  List  three 
examples  of  such  groups.  In  each  case,  explain  the 
purpose  behind  the  group’s  actions. 


Peer  Group  Pressure 

Even  in  the  best  peer  group,  there  can  be  tremendous  pressure  on  each  individual  to  conform  to  a 
collective  identity. 


Not  with  my  friends.  We  don’t 
have  to  conform.  We  already 
like  the  same  stuff. 


Suppose  you  didn’t. 
Suppose,  for  example,  you 
started  dressing  in  a three- 
piece  suit  everyday. 


But  I wouldn’t. 


o 


r 

v 


But  suppose  you  did.  And  suppose  you 
wanted  to  listen  only  to  classical  music. 
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But  I told  you  before,  my  friends 
and  I already  like  the  same  stuff. 


But  who’d  want  to  hang  around 
with  somebody  like  that? 


So,  as  long  as  a person  looks 
right  and  listens  to  the  right 
music,  he  or  she’s  okay? 


You  may  complete  the  following  question  with  a partner,  in  a group,  or  by  yourself.  Compare  your 
responses  with  at  least  one  other  person. 

5.  Think  about  the  particular  peer  group  to  which  you  belong.  Describe  your  peer  group’s  tastes  in 
the  following  areas  by  describing  what  is  acceptable  and  unacceptable  for  group  members  under 
each  category.  If  you  feel  you  are  a complete  individual,  then  simply  describe  your  own  tastes  in 
each  category. 

You  may  find  it  helpful  to  reproduce  the  following  chart  on  a large  sheet  of  paper.  Make  the 
boxes  large  enough  to  write  your  ideas  in. 


Category 

Acceptable 

Unacceptable  (Cause  for 
refection  from  the  group) 

a.  Clothing 

b.  Hair 

c.  Music 

d.  Entertainment 

e.  Hobbies 

f.  Earning  Money 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 . 


Section  1:  Relationships 
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As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  there’s  nothing 
wrong  with  a peer  group  as  long  as  you  can 
still  be  yourself  and  not  have  to  do  things 
you  don’t  want  to  do.  After  all,  you  don’t 
want  to  hang  around  with  people  who  won’t 
accept  you  for  who  you  are.  Am  I right? 


Activity  2:  The  Communication  Relationship 


In  friendship  there  is  a relationship  between  you  and  your  friend.  In  communication  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  sender  of  a message  and  the  receiver  of  the  message.  In  this  section,  as  you 
read  about  relationships  between  individuals,  you  should  remember  that  there  is  also  a relationship 
between  you  and  the  material  that  you  read  or  view. 


The  Reading  Relationship 


No  piece  of  writing  exists  entirely  by  itself;  if  that  were  true,  a story  or 
a poem  would  mean  exactly  the  same  thing  to  every  person  who  reads 
it.  The  fact  that  a piece  of  literature  can  be  experienced  somewhat 
differently  by  each  reader  suggests  that  the  reader’s  role  is  just  as 
important  as  the  writer’s.  What  you  bring  to  your  reading  helps  to 
determine  how  you  visualize  the  writer’s  message  and  how  the 
message  affects  you  emotionally. 


i 
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/ -----  ' \ 
Yes,  but  you’re  also  an  individual 
of  a particular  age,  from  a 
particular  background.  You  ha  ve 
certain  attitudes  and  interests. 

You  also  have  your  own  purpose 
in  reading.  All  of  these  factors 
come  into  play  as  you  read  a piece 
of  literature. 

V J 


I don’t  understand  - what 
am  I supposed  to  bring  to 
my  reading?  Don’t  I just 
read  the  words? 


Well,  it’s  true  that  because  each  reader 
has  different  attitudes,  values,  abilities, 
expectations,  and  experiences,  there  will 
be  some  variation  in  the  way  readers 
see  characters  and  events  and  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  work.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  a writer’s  work  means 
anything  that  you  want  it  to  mean.  You 
can’t  ignore  what  the  writer  has  written. 

\ 


With  each  reader  having  a 
different  background,  don’t 
writers  ever  worry  about 
being  misunderstood?  I 
mean,  everyone  sees  their 
work  differently. 


Try  to  visualize  the  following  passage  from  John  Steinbeck’s  novel  Of  Mice  and  Men. 


The  bunk  house  was  a long,  rectangular  building.  Inside,  the  walls  were  whitewashed  and  the  floor 
unpainted.  In  three  walls  there  were  small,  square  windows,  and  in  the  fourth,  a solid  door  with  a 
wooden  latch.  Against  the  walls  were  eight  bunks,  five  of  them  made  up  with  blankets  and  the  other 
three  showing  their  burlap  ticking.  Over  each  bunk  there  was  nailed  an  apple  box  with  the  opening 
forward  so  that  it  made  two  shelves  for  the  personal  belongings  of  the  occupant  of  the  bunk.  And 
these  shelves  were  loaded  with  little  articles,  soap  and  talcum,  razors  and  those  Western  magazines 
ranch  men  love  to  read  and  scoff  at  and  secretly  believe.  And  there  were  medicines  on  the  shelves, 
and  little  vials,  combs;  and  from  nails  on  the  box  sides,  a few  neckties.  Near  one  wall  there  was  a 
black  cast-iron  stove,  its  stovepipe  going  straight  up  through  the  ceiling.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
stood  a big  square  table  littered  with  playing  cards,  and  around  it  were  grouped  boxes  for  the  players 
to  sit  on. 
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Close  your  eyes  and  create  a mental  picture  of  the  bunkhouse  - both  the  exterior  and  the  interior 
features.  What  do  the  walls  look  like?  What  materials  were  used  in  the  constmction?  How  many 
panes  does  each  window  have?  What  do  the  beds  look  like?  Are  the  bedframes  wooden  or  metal? 
Are  they  painted?  What  do  the  mattresses  look  like?  Are  they  thick  or  thin?  Are  all  of  the  blankets 
the  same  style  and  colour?  How  big  are  the  apple-box  shelves?  Are  they  made  of  wood  or 
cardboard?  Take  an  imaginary  walk  through  the  interior  of  the  house  to  the  cast-iron  stove.  How  is  it 
shaped?  What  colour  is  it?  Does  it  resemble  one  that  you’ve  seen  before?  How  big  is  the  table? 

How  many  people  can  sit  at  this  table?  What  is  the  table  made  of?  Are  the  playing  cards  face  up  or 
face  down  or  both? 

In  a group  or  with  a partner  try  to  agree  on  answers  to  the  preceding  questions. 

Even  though  the  author  has  provided  much  information  about  the  appearance  of  the  bunkhouse,  there 
is  still  plenty  of  room  for  your  imagination  to  fill  in  some  of  the  details.  The  details  that  you  provide 
to  your  mental  picture  of  the  bunkhouse  depend  on  your  own  background  and  experiences. 

What  background  did  you  bring  with  you  when  you  read  and  interpreted  this  passage?  Have  you  ever 
watched  a western  on  TV  or  read  a western  novel?  Have  you  ever  lived  on  a ranch?  Do  any  of  these 
experiences  influence  the  way  you  visualized  the  bunkhouse  and  its  contents? 

Are  you  or  is  your  partner  or  a member  of  your  discussion  group  a new  Canadian  who  perhaps  has 
never  heard  of  a bunkhouse?  How  did  you  or  this  person  visualize  the  scene  described  by  the  author? 


I’ve  seen  quite  a few  westerns  on  TV 
and  have  read  the  odd  western  novel.  I 
know  that  bunkhouses  on  ranches  are 
very  simple,  even  crude,  buildings 
where  hired  ranchhands  sleep. 


I remember  from  reading  Tom  Sawyer  that  whitewash 
is  a type  of  crude  white  paint  that  used  to  be  used  on 
wooden  structures  such  as  fences  and  wooden  siding 
on  buildings.  For  this  reason,  I visualized  the  inside 
walls  of  the  bunkhouse  to  be  made  of  boards  or 
maybe  even  logs. 
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Yeah,  I also  imagine  the  place  to  be  quite  crude.  I 
mean,  they  nailed  apple  boxes  on  the  walls  to  use  as 
shelves,  and  they  used  nails  to  hang  things  from. 


And  I’ve  seen  enough  of  those  black  cast-iron, 
pot-bellied  stoves  over  the  years  to  have  a pretty 
good  idea  about  what  the  stove  in  the  passage 
must  look  like. 


Same  here.  The  old  house  on  my  grandpa’s  farm 
has  one  of  those  stoves.  Similar  stoves  can  be 
seen  in  a lot  of  TV  westerns,  and  I’ve  seen  them  in 
museums  and  at  Fort  Edmonton  too. 


I have  no  idea  how  these  stoves  look.  I guess  I 
haven’t  been  exposed  to  westerns  as  much  as  you 
have  and  have  no  experience  with  bunkhouses  or 
cast-iron  stoves.  I’ve  only  recently  become  a 
Canadian  citizen.  Would  you  have  a picture  of  a 
cast-iron  stove  like  the  one  in  the  bunkhouse?  How 
about  a picture  of  a typical  bunkhouse?  I’d  like  to 
see  if  what  I visualized  is  close  to  what  you  have 
visualized. 


Section  1 : Relationships 
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The  communication  relationship  is  a two-way  street.  One  person  sends  a message  and  another  person 
receives  the  message.  The  sender  and  receiver  both  have  a responsibility  to  eliminate  communication 
barriers.  In  the  reading  relationship,  both  the  writer  and  the  reader  have  certain  responsibilities  in 
order  to  make  the  relationship  a strong  and  happy  one. 

1 . What  things  have  you  learned  in  this  activity  that  writers  can  do  to  improve  the  communication  of 
their  ideas  to  the  reader? 

2.  What  things  can  readers  do  to  improve  their  understanding  of  the  text  that  they  are  reading? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2, 


The  Viewing  Relationship 


Like  writers,  visual  artists  are  concerned 
with  presenting  their  messages  as  clearly  as 
possible  in  order  to  reduce  misunder- 
standings. Unfortunately,  many  people  are 
better  readers  than  they  are  viewers.  The 
interpretation  of  cartoons,  especially 
political  and  editorial  cartoons,  is  quite 
challenging  for  many  viewers.  Just  as 
writers  provide  details  so  that  their  readers 
will  understand  their  messages,  visual 
artists  include  details  so  that  viewers  will 
be  able  to  understand  their  messages. 

The  details  that  a reader  deals  with  are  in 
the  form  of  words.  The  details  that  a 
viewer  of  a visual  message  deals  with  can 
include  such  things  as  images,  colour,  and 
composition,  as  well  as  words.  Often  the 
words  in  captions  and  speech  balloons  seem  to  say  one  thing,  while  the  visual  component  seems  to 
say  something  else.  Often  there  are  no  words  at  all,  and  the  entire  message  is  conveyed  visually. 

Visual  artists,  like  writers,  often  make  use  of  symbolism,  irony,  and  satire.  To  understand  the 
message  that  the  visual  artist  wants  to  convey  often  requires  a great  deal  of  thought.  The  background 
and  life  experiences  of  a viewer  are  just  as  important  as  those  of  a reader.  The  need  to  pay  close 
attention  to  the  details  in  a piece  of  visual  communication  is  just  as  important  as  the  need  to  pay  close 
attention  to  detail  in  a piece  of  literature. 
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f - — ‘ ■ \ 

It  sounds  like  viewing  a cartoon  and  reading  a 
piece  of  literature  are  quite  similar  in  many 
ways.  I wonder  if  visual  artists  worry  about 
their  work  being  misunderstood.  I mean,  since 
people  have  different  backgrounds,  attitudes, 
values,  and  abilities,  won’t  some  of  the  people 
misinterpret  the  artist’s  message? 

V J 


It  happens  quite  frequently.  A 
good  example  is  the  following 
cartoon. 

V 


'The  Edmonton  Journal  for  the  cartoon  by  Malcolm  Mayes,  March  27,  1992,  p.  A 14.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Malcolm  Mayes 
and  The  Edmonton  Journal. 
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This  editorial  cartoon  appeared  in  The  Edmonton  Journal  the  day  after  the  death  of  Barbara  Frum, 
who  was  regarded  as  one  of  Canada’s  best  TV  interviewers.  The  cartoon  sparked  controversy  as  you 
can  see  in  the  following  article. 

::r_~xz  Cartoon’s  message  misunderstood  — -^tt— r 


John  Brown 

Ombudsman 

Matters  are  not  always  what  they  appear  to  be 
at  first  sight. 

Several  of  the  readers  who  objected  to  an 
editorial-page  cartoon  on  the  death  of  Barbara 
Frum  said  The  Journal  should  apologize  to  her 
family. 

These  callers  thought  the  March  27  illustration 
was  in  extremely  poor  taste,  and  they  felt  it  would 
be  most  offensive  to  the  broadcaster’s  family. 

In  fact,  the  opposite  was  the  case.  Frum’s 
colleagues  at  the  CBC  in  Toronto  asked  if  her 
family  could  have  the  original  drawing.  They 
were  given  it. 

The  sketch  showed  Frum  standing  outside  the 
gates  of  heaven  while  an  angel  on  the  phone  said: 
“Sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir,  but  there’s  a woman 
here  to  interview  you. . ..” 

The  eleven  readers  who  called  the 
ombudsman’s  office  to  protest  about  the 
portrayal  raised  an  important  point.  They  did  not 
see  the  cartoon  the  way  the  cartoonist  intended. 

The  cartoon  was  meant  to  be  a tribute  to  Frum, 
who,  of  course,  was  famous  for  her  interviewing 
skills. 

The  callers  did  not  view  it  like  that.  Their 
comments  included:  “Very  disrespectful.  You 
don’t  make  jokes  about  the  dead.”  “Disgusting. 
Cartoons  are  meant  to  be  funny.”  “It’s 
unbelievable  you  would  print  that.”  “Pretty  sick.” 
“Extremely  disgusting  to  use  someone’s  death  in 
a cartoon.”  “You  shouldn’t  make  jokes  about 
her.”  “Most  distasteful.” 

In  contrast,  there  were  two  compliments.  One 
came  from  retired  Journal  staffer  Shirley  Hunter, 
who  had  acted  as  ombudsman  while  I was  on 


vacation.  “A  great  cartoon.  Having  sat  in  your 
chair,  I thought  you  would  get  calls,”  she  said. 

The  complaints  suggest  the  paper  has  a 
communications  problem  when  it  is  not  able  to 
convey  its  good  intentions  to  some  readers.  The 
paper  has  not  made  clear  what  an  editorial-page 
cartoon  is  intended  to  do. 

Editor  Murdoch  Davis  commented:  “Editorial 
cartoons  are  not  the  same  as  comic-page 
cartoons.  Their  purpose  is  not  primarily  humour; 
it  is  to  provide  commentary  on  events.  They 
often,  but  not  always,  use  humour  to  make  their 
point,  but  as  with  editorials,  their  purpose  is  to 
contribute  to  public  discussion  by  presenting  one 
point  of  view  to  get  people  thinking. 

“Sometimes,  as  with  editorials,  their  purpose  is 
to  recognize  achievement  or  memorialize 
someone.  That  was  the  case  with  the  Barbara 
Frum  cartoon.  As  was  the  accompanying 
editorial,  the  cartoon  was  intended  as  a memorial, 
a compliment  on  the  woman’s  remarkable 
journalistic  achievements.  That  the  CBC  and  the 
family  have  requested  the  original  shows  that 
they  have  accepted  the  cartoon  in  this  vein.  As 
we  know,  many  readers  did,  too. 

“I  accept,  though,  that  any  communications 
problem  is  ours,  not  our  readers,  and  I regret  that 
some  felt  we  were  exploiting  Ms.  Frum’s  death 
for  laughs.  I’ve  suggested  that  future  editorial 
cartoons  of  this  nature  should  carry  the  words  ‘In 
Memoriam’  or  some  such  to  convey  their  intent. 
A person’s  death  is  pretty  well  the  last  thing 
around  which  we  would  want  our  message  to  be 
misunderstood.”1 


Answer  in  complete  sentences  the  two  questions  that  follow. 

3.  How  does  this  cartoon  honour  the  memory  of  Barbara  Frum? 

4.  Why  did  some  people  find  the  cartoon  offensive?  Do  you? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 


'The  Edmonton  Journal  for  the  article  by  John  Brown,  April  6,  1992.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  The  Edmonton  Journal. 
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Sometimes,  writers  and  visual  artists  assume  that  their  audiences  have  considerable  background 
knowledge.  If  the  reader  or  viewer  has  this  knowledge,  then  the  work  can  be  understood.  Viewers 
who  do  not  share  this  knowledge  are  at  a disadvantage  and  may  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
message  without  assistance. 

Look  closely  at  the  following  cartoon. 


5.  Suppose  you  had  grown  up  in  a Third  World  country,  had  never  seen  a Walt  Disney  movie,  and 
had  never  paid  taxes.  Why  would  this  cartoon  be  nearly  impossible  for  you  to  understand? 


Sometimes,  literature  and  pieces  of  visual  communication  demand  a certain  level  of  maturity,  some 
experiences  of  the  realities  of  life,  before  they  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

Turn  to  page  154  in  Straight  Ahead  and  look  at  the  cartoon  of  the  man  and  woman. 

6.  What  makes  this  cartoon  funny? 

7.  What  sort  of  person  do  you  think  would  fail  to  understand  the  humour  here? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  2. 


'Alberta  Education  for  the  cartoon  from  the  January  1984  English  33  Diploma  Exam  Part  A. 
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Section  1:  Relationships 

Activity  3:  Seeing  Literature  Through  Your  Own  Eyes 


In  the  last  activity,  you  learned  that  you  experience  literature  and  visuals  somewhat  differently  than 
other  readers  and  viewers.  How  the  literature  and  visuals  affect  you  depends  to  a great  extent  on  your 
background  - your  values,  attitudes,  and  beliefs,  your  maturity  and  ability,  and  your  life  experiences. 
In  short,  who  you  are  as  a person  will  to  some  degree  influence  the  way  in  which  you  experience  what 
you  read  or  view.  Keep  these  ideas  in  mind  as  you  read  the  following  story. 


Turn  to  page  128  in  Overdrive  to  the  story  “Wild  Strawberries.”  As  you  read,  ask  yourself  these 
questions:  “Who  am  I most  like  in  the  story,  and  why?”  “What  are  my  attitudes  toward  love? 
faithfulness?  memory?” 

j=  JOURNAL 

In  your  journal  write  a personal  response  to  the  story  “Wild  Strawberries.” 


Answer  each  of  the  next  three  questions  with  a short  paragraph. 

1 . Denis  feels  resentment  toward  Uncle  Guy  for  marrying  someone  else  after  Celine’s  death.  In 
your  opinion,  is  Denis’  resentment  justified? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  the  author  chose  the  title  “Wild  Strawberries”? 

3.  Who  do  you  think  has  the  more  healthy  attitude  toward  life  and  death.  Uncle  Guy  or  Denis’ 
mother? 

4.  Suppose  that  you  are  Uncle  Guy.  Write  a personal  letter  to  Denis  in  which  you  defend  your 
actions  and  attitudes  since  the  death  of  Celine.  Try  to  make  Denis  understand  why  he  should  not 
be  so  disappointed  with  you. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  3. 
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JOURNAL  

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


By  now  you  have  brought  your  own  background  and  beliefs  and  feelings  to  bear  on  this  story. 
Now  try  to  find  another  perspective  by  asking  someone  you  know  to  read  the  story.  If  possible, 
this  person  should  be  of  the  opposite  sex  and  at  least  fifteen  years  from  you  in  age.  Have  this 
person  read  the  story  and  then  ask  for  the  person’s  opinions  about  the  attitudes  of  the  different 
characters  in  the  story.  Do  not  offer  your  opinion  about  the  story  until  the  person  is  finished. 
Afterward,  report  on  the  other  person’s  response.  Describe  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  other  person’s  opinion  and  your  own  opinion.  Did  the  person’ s response  alter  your 
own  opinion  of  the  story  in  any  way? 


Different  Reader,  Different  Story 

In  a round-table  discussion,  a variety  of  readers  were  asked  to  give  their  opinions  of  the  story.  Not 
surprisingly,  these  people  saw  the  story  in  different  ways.  Below  is  a sampling  of  their  comments. 


Guy  did  the  right  thing.  There’s  no  going  back 
in  life  - you’ve  got  to  keep  plowing  ahead. 
Guy’s  a busy  man.  He  has  responsibilities  - a 
wife,  two  young  kids,  a job.  He  hasn’t  time  to 
think  about  the  past.  Now  Denis’  mother  - 
she’s  the  one  with  the  problem.  She’d  rather 
live  in  the  past  than  get  on  with  her  life. 


Our  memories  are  part  of  us.  Cutting  yourself 
off  from  the  past  is  like  cutting  off  your 
emotions  - you  can  become  cold  and  empty. 
That’s  the  way  Guy  seems  to  me. 
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Children  like  to  believe  in  “happily  ever  after.  ” 
In  Denis’  eyes,  Celine  was  the  beautiful 
princess  and  Guy  was  the  handsome  prince. 
Celine  is  still  frozen  in  his  mind  as  the 
beautiful  princess;  but  Guy  lives  in  the  real 
world,  not  a fairy  tale.  Denis  wants  Guy  to 
stay  frozen  in  permanent  longing  for  Celine. 
Denis  needs  to  grow  up. 


I don’t  think  Guy  ever  loved  Celine.  He  just 
wanted  somebody  to  be  with.  If  not  her,  then 
somebody  else.  And  if  his  wife  in  the  story 
dies,  he’ll  probably  find  somebody  else  in 
about  two  weeks.  He’s  a very  shallow  person. 


People  are  the  sum  of  their  memories.  Often 
a memory  can  seem  more  real  to  us  than  the 
present  moment.  Certainly,  the  memory  of 
Celine  is  more  alive  to  Denis  than  Uncle  Guy 
is.  That’s  why  he  calls  Guy  a “ghost.  ” 


Denis  tries  to  build  on  his  memories  - that’s 
why  he  keeps  all  those  objects  in  his  drawer. 
The  past  is  part  of  him  - it  helps  him  to  make 
sense  of  the  present.  He’ll  probably  be  a 
writer  one  day. 


English  23:  Module  3 


Activity  4:  More  Than  Friends 


When  it  comes  to  dating,  what  sort  of  person  are  you  attracted  to?  Do  you  look  for  the  same  qualities 
in  a date  as  you  do  in  a friend? 

Turn  to  the  survey  entitled  “Qualities  in  a Date”  on  page  145  in  Straight  Ahead.  The  survey  lists 
twenty  qualities  that  you  might  look  for  in  a date.  Pick  ten  qualities  that  you  feel  that  a person  you 
date  should  have.  Then  rank  these  qualities  in  order  of  importance  from  one  to  ten. 

The  same  survey  was  given  to  teenagers  across  Canada.  The  results  showed  interesting  differences  in 
the  way  males  and  females  view  relationships.  When  you  have  completed  the  survey,  compare  your 
results  with  the  results  from  the  national  survey  located  at  the  bottom  of  page  145. 


Answer  the  following  question  using  two  or  more  well-constructed  sentences. 


1 . How  are  your  responses  similar  to  those  from  this  national  survey?  How  are  they  different? 


Think  about,  or  in  a group  discuss,  the  following  questions: 


• In  the  survey,  what  qualities  do  both  females  and  males  mention? 

• What  qualities  are  mentioned  by  one  group  only  ? 

• How  do  you  explain  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  responses? 


= JOURNAL  ~ ~ 

Using  your  response  to  the  survey,  write  a journal  entry  to  explore  the  qualities  that  you 
look  for  in  a date. 
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Writing  About  Relationships 

Almost  all  fiction  is  built  on  an  examination  of 
relationships  - particularly  the  relationships 
between  men  and  women.  It  is  a subject  about 
which  most  people  profess  to  be  both  experts  and 
life-long  students.  In  Straight  Ahead,  there  are 
two  readings  in  which  the  authors  share 
humorous  observations  about  the  subject  of 
relationships. 

Turn  to  page  147  and  read  the  story  “Truthfully 
Yours.”  Then  turn  to  page  151  and  read  the 
article  “Just  Add  Water  and  Stir.” 


= JOURNAL 

In  your  journal  write  a personal  response  to 
either  the  story  or  the  article  or  both  pieces. 


2.  As  you  go  through  the  readings  a second  time,  make  a list  of  each  author’s  observations  about 
relationships  between  men  and  women. 

a.  “Truthfully  Yours” 

b.  “Just  Add  Water  and  Stir” 

3.  a.  In  a well-constructed  paragraph,  explain  which  reading  you  think  offers  more  realistic 

observations  and  explain  the  reasons  for  your  choice. 

b.  In  a second  paragraph  explain  why  you  think  that  the  other  reading  offers  more  unrealistic 
observations  about  life. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  4. 


JOURNAL " 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 
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Activity  5:  Explain  Yourself 


How  often  in  this  course  have  you  been  called  on  to  explain  what  you  mean?  You  give  your  opinion, 
but  it  isn’t  enough.  “What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  you  are  asked.  “Give  an  example.  Some 
supporting  details.  Explain  yourself.” 

The  same  is  tme  in  relationships.  You  must  be  able  to  communicate  what  you  think  and  feel  to  the 
other  person.  When  a relationship  runs  into  difficulty,  it  is  usually  because  of  problems  with 
communication.  You  may  know  what  you  want  to  say,  but  you  have  trouble  expressing  it.  In  other 
words,  you  need  to  be  able  to  explain  yourself. 


For  example,  suppose  a friend  came  to  you  for  advice  about  how  to  start  a relationship  with  a person 
he  or  she  likes.  What  would  you  tell  this  person?  What  is  the  first  piece  of  advice  you  would  give? 


Now  suppose  your  friend  asked  you  to  explain  your  advice.  What  would  you  say?  Giving  a clear 
explanation  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  do.  You  have  to  know  your  subject  well;  and  you  have  to 
be  able  to  convey  your  information  in  simple,  logical,  easy-to-follow  steps. 


For  a good  example  of  an  explanation,  turn  to  page  156  in  Straight  Ahead  and  read  the  article 
“Boyfriends/Girlfriends:  How  to  Get  One  and  How  to  Keep  the  One  You’ve  Got.”  After  you  have 
finished  reading  the  article,  answer  the  following  questions  using  complete  sentences. 

1 .  What  kind  of  audience  did  the  author  have  in  mind  when  he  wrote  this  article? 


2.  What  does  the  writer  do  to  establish  a relationship  with  his  audience? 

3.  What  other  suggestion  or  suggestions  would  you  have  added  to  this  article  to  make  it  complete? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  5. 
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Characteristics  of  an  Explanation 


At  the  end  of  this  section,  you  will  write  a two-page  explanation  dealing  with  a subject  that  interests 
you.  In  the  rest  of  this  activity,  you  will  learn  the  characteristics  of  an  explanation,  after  which  you 
will  work  on  a rough  draft  of  an  explanation  of  a subject  of  interest  to  you.  After  you  have  revised, 
edited,  and  proofread  your  explanation,  your  final  copy  will  be  ready  to  submit  as  the  assignment  for 
this  section. 


Turn  to  pages  159-160  in  Straight  Ahead,  and  read  about  the  three  components  that  go  into  making  up 
an  explanation:  the  writer,  the  reader,  and  the  explanation  itself. 

4.  In  a small  group  or  by  yourself,  turn  to  page  161  and  complete  the  five  questions  under  the 
heading  “A  Second  Look.”  Apply  what  you  have  learned  about  the  characteristics  of  an 
explanation  to  the  article  you  have  just  read,  “Boyfriends/Girlfriends.”  In  other  words,  decide 
whether  or  not  the  article  has  the  characteristics  of  an  explanation. 


For  helpful  suggestions  and  comments,  turn  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  5 


Writing  a Rough  Draft 

Planning 

Having  worked  through  pages  159-160  in  Straight  Ahead,  you  should  have  a good  understanding  of 
the  form  of  an  explanation.  It  is  time  to  begin  writing  your  own  explanation  - but  what  will  you  write 
about?  You  may  feel  you  don’t  know  enough  about  any  subject  to  fill  a paragraph,  but  don’t  be  too 
sure. 
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Most  people  know  more  than  they  think  they  do  about  a 
great  number  of  subjects.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  entertaining  explanations  are  often  written  about 
topics  that  seem  to  be  too  trivial  to  write  about:  ironing  a 
shirt,  tying  a tie,  taking  a bus.  Don’t  feel  your 
explanation  has  to  be  a dull  series  of  directions.  Look 
again  at  the  article  “Boyfriends/Girlfriends”  for  ways  to 
make  your  writing  lively,  engaging,  and  humorous. 

You  learned. 

about  prewriting  _ . , . £ r . . , 

Begin  by  engaging  in  some  form  of  pre writing  such  as 

SLlCllSQiCs  111- 

Module  1:  brainstorming,  clustering,  or  freewriting. 

Section  3. 

5.  To  get  you  thinking,  turn  to  page  162  in  Straight 
Ahead  and  follow  the  instructions  under  the 
headings  “You’re  the  Expert”  and  “Get  the  Facts.” 

For  helpful  comments,  turn  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  5. 

Organizing  Your  Explanation 

Once  you  have  your  topic,  you  will  want  to  begin  organizing  your  information  into  paragraphs.  The 
organizer  on  page  163  in  Straight  Ahead  should  help  you  in  structuring  your  information.  On  page 
164,  under  the  heading  “Using  an  Organizer,”  there  are  seven  helpful  steps  to  guide  you  through  the 
different  parts  of  your  explanation. 


Points  to  Consider 

Just  before  you  begin  writing,  ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 

• How  much  do  I need  to  tell  the  reader?  Am  I at  risk  of  boring  the  reader  with  too  much 
information? 

• Who  is  my  audience?  How  much  should  I assume  they  already  know? 

• What  sort  of  tone  should  I use  in  speaking  to  my  audience?  Should  I be  serious  and  formal,  or 
casual  and  matter-of-fact,  or  a combination  of  both? 

• Will  a humorous  approach  be  appropriate  for  the  material?  (For  example,  it  would  be  difficult 
NOT  to  treat  topics  such  as  tying  a tie  or  cutting  the  grass  humorously.) 


At  this  point,  you  should  begin  writing  the  rough  draft  of  your  explanation.  When  you  begin  writing, 
don’t  worry  about  getting  the  proper  format  or  following  all  of  the  suggestions.  Just  write  what  you 
want  to  say  about  the  topic.  Get  it  down  on  paper  first;  then  think  about  revising. 
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You  learned  how 
to  revise  and  edit 
your  writing  in 
Module  1: 
Section  3. 


Revising  Your  Draft 


I’ll  delete  this  sentence. . , 
Then  I’ll  have  to  explain 
that  point  better. . . Boy, 
there  are  a lot  of  spelling 
errors,  but  I’ll  fix  that  later. 


There  is  a simple  way  of  finding  out  if  your  explanation  works:  Does  your  audience  understand  it?  Is 
your  explanation  clear  and  easy-to-follow? 


For  help  with  the  revising  process,  turn  to  page  165  in  Straight  Ahead  and  follow  the  instructions 
under  the  heading  “Feedback.”  When  you  are  satisfied  that  your  revised  draft  meets  the  requirements 
of  “Feedback”  question  1 as  well  as  the  checklist  under  “Feedback”  question  2,  you  will  be  ready  to 
write  the  final  copy  of  your  explanation.  Carefully  edit  and  proofread  the  final  copy.  It  will  then  be 
ready  to  submit  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation  as  the  assignment  for  Section  1. 


Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 

Do  one  or  both  of  the  following  questions. 
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1 . In  Activity  2,  you  learned  about  the  relationship  between  the  reader  and  the  material  being  read. 
You  learned  that  the  meaning  of  a piece  of  writing  may  vary  somewhat  from  reader  to  reader. 
Readers  bring  their  personal  backgrounds,  experiences,  feelings,  and  thoughts  to  bear  on  their 
interpretations  of  any  written  work.  As  well,  as  an  individual  gains  in  knowledge  and  experience, 
his  or  her  interpretations  of  a piece  of  writing  may  change.  Test  this  statement  on  yourself.  Pick 
up  a story  that  you  enjoyed  reading  years  ago.  Reread  a few  pages.  Has  your  appreciation  of  the 
book  changed  at  all?  Now  that  you  are  older,  do  you  interpret  it  differently?  List  any  changes  in 
your  feelings  or  thoughts. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 


Krista:  We’re  still  not  quite  sure  about  how  we  should  write  an  explanation. 

Teacher:  Well,  your  first  step  is,  of  course,  to  decide  what  you  are  going  to  write  an  explanation 

about. 

Krista:  So,  it  should  be  about  a subject  that  we  know  a lot  about.  Right? 

Teacher:  That’s  right.  What’s  next? 

Paul:  You  have  to  explain  things  in  such  a way  that  the  reader  will  be  able  to  understand 

what  you  are  saying  and  will  be  able  to  complete  the  task  for  which  you  are  giving 
directions.  But  that’s  the  problem.  How  do  you  know  what  the  reader  needs  to  know 
about  the  topic?  Remember,  we  learned  that  each  reader  has  a different  background 
and  different  abilities. 

Teacher:  You  have  to  know  who  your  target  audience  is.  For  example,  let’s  say  that  you  are  a 
well-known  restaurant  chef  who  occasionally  teaches  a cooking  class  at  the  local 
community  college.  You  want  to  explain  how  to  prepare  an  exotic  gourmet  meal.  One 
of  your  classes  is  composed  of  people  who  are  not  involved  in  the  food  or  restaurant 
industry,  but  they  have  an  interest  in  cooking.  The  other  class  is  composed  of 
professional  restaurant  chefs.  Would  you  teach  both  classes  in  exactly  the  same  way? 
Would  your  explanations  be  identical  for  both  audiences? 
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Paul: 

Teacher: 

Maria: 

Raza: 

Paul: 

John: 

Teacher: 

Suzanne: 

Teacher: 


No,  they  would  be  different.  You  can  assume  that  the  chefs  would  already  have  a 
great  deal  of  background  knowledge  dealing  with  food  preparation.  Your  explanation 
would  probably  not  have  to  be  quite  as  detailed,  and  you  could  use  many  technical 
terms  or  jargon  that  only  professional  cooks  would  understand. 

Your  explanation  for  the  other  audience  would  be  more  detailed  and  simplified,  and 
you  would  use  language  that  they  can  understand. 

Okay.  So,  let’s  say  you’ve  chosen  a topic  that  you  know  a lot  about,  and  you  know 
who  your  audience  is.  What  things  can  you  do  as  a writer  to  make  your  explanation 
easy  to  understand? 

You  can  structure  the  explanation  carefully  and  logically.  It  helps  to  have  a clear 
introduction  that  states  briefly,  and  in  an  interesting  way,  what  the  reader  can  expect  to 
read  about.  Readers  also  appreciate  a conclusion  that  sums  up  the  main  points  that 
you  have  made  and  relates  back  to  the  introduction. 

You  could  provide  a lot  of  details  and  examples. 

You  can  try  to  anticipate  the  questions  that  the  audience  may  have  and  try  to  answer 
those  questions  in  your  explanation. 

I think  that  it  helps  to  use  a bit  of  humour  once  in  a while.  I know  that  as  a listener  or 
reader  I appreciate  humour.  I think  that  I am  more  alert  and  pay  more  attention  to 
explanations  that  are  entertaining. 

What  other  things  can  you  do  to  make  the  audience  more  receptive  to  your  message? 

You  can  try  to  relate  to  the  reader  in  a personal  way  by  using  an  appropriate  tone, 
providing  personal  examples  to  involve  the  reader,  and  writing  with  your  own  natural 
writing  voice. 

Very  good.  I don’t  think  you’ll  have  any  trouble  writing  your  explanations. 


Paul: 

Teacher: 

Maria: 

Raza: 

Paul: 

John: 

Teacher: 

Suzanne: 

Teacher: 


2.  In  Activity  5,  you  teamed  the  characteristics  of  an 
explanation  and  read  an  example  of  an  explanation,  the 
article  “Boyfriends/Girlfriends.”  On  page  38  in 
Overdrive  there  is  another  example  of  an  explanation, 
“How  to  Write  a Letter.”  Read  this  article  and  then 
answer  the  following  question: 


Overdrive 


M 


List  some  of  the  things  the  author  does  to  turn  this 
article  into  something  more  interesting  than  a dull  step- 
by-step  account  of  how  to  write  a letter. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 
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Anecdote:  a 
short  story  about 
an  interesting 
event 
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Enrichment 

Complete  one  or  both  of  the  following  questions. 


1 . Most  pop  songs  deal  with  relationships.  Select  a song  that  you  think  expresses  the  theme  (the 
main  idea  or  insight  about  life)  of  one  of  the  readings  in  this  section.  Explain  the  theme 
suggested  by  the  song  and  explain  how  it  applies  to  the  particular  reading. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Enrichment. 

2.  In  Activity  4,  you  studied  two  readings  about  relationships:  “Truthfully  Yours,”  and  “Just  Add 
Water  and  Stir.”  Use  the  anecdotes  and  information  contained  in  the  two  articles  to  construct  a 
script  for  a radio  phone-in  show.  Tape  your  script.  As  an  alternative  you  may  wish  to  create  and 
videotape  a skit  based  on  an  excerpt  from  one  of  the  readings. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Enrichment. 

Conclusion 

In  this  section  you  looked  at  the  typical  relationships  that  adolescents  form  - from  friendship  to 
dating.  You  began  by  examining  what  you  consider  to  be  the  qualities  of  friendship.  You  then 
examined  how  choosing  friends  is  a measure  of  your  self-concept  and  values.  You  also  looked  at 
some  of  the  positive  and  negative  characteristics  of  peer  groups. 

In  the  middle  part  of  the  section,  you  looked  at  the  relationship  between  you,  the  reader,  and  the 
works  of  literature  you  read.  You  saw  that  there  is  no  one  right  interpretation  of  a story.  Instead, 
readers  bring  their  backgrounds  and  feelings  and  concerns  to  bear  on  their  reading,  creating 
interesting  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  any  work  of  literature. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  section,  you  examined  dating  and  some  of  the  qualities  that  people  look  for  in 
prospective  dates.  The  topic  of  dating  was  employed  to  teach  you  about  the  characteristics  of  an 
explanation,  leading  to  work  on  a rough  draft  of  an  explanation  about  a topic  of  interest  to  you. 
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Straight 

Ahead 


VI 


Section  1 Assignment:  Relationships 

Review  the  Evaluation  information  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  module. 

It  is  important  to  number  and  clearly  identify  each  page  with  the  following  information  at  the  top: 

English  23  - Module  3 Section  1 Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 

Be  sure  to  write  legibly.  Leave  a wide  left  margin  and  number  all  of  your  pages. 

In  Activity  5,  you  wrote  a two-page  explanation  about  a topic  of  interest  to  you.  By  this  point  you 
should  have  completed  the  rough  draft  of  your  explanation,  and  you  should  have  revised  your  draft 
according  to  the  instructions  on  page  165  in  Straight  Ahead.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  your  explanation 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  assignment,  and  you  have  carefully  edited  and  proofread  it,  then  submit 
the  final  copy  of  your  explanation  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation. 

Your  assignment  will  be  marked  according  to  the  following  guidelines. 

Content  (30  marks) 

Do  you  succeed  in  explaining  something?  Does  your  explanation  show  evidence  of  supporting 
detail?  Is  your  explanation  presented  in  a way  that  claims  and  holds  the  reader’s  interest?  Is  the  tone 
of  your  writing  appropriate  for  the  material? 

Organization  and  Correctness  (10  marks) 

Have  you  organized  your  explanation  along  the  lines  of  the  seven  suggestions  at  the  top  of  page  164 
in  Straight  Ahead ? Does  your  explanation  flow  in  a clear  and  logical  fashion?  Have  you  proofread 
your  paper  for  spelling  and  punctuation  errors? 
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How  do  you  see  yourself?  How  do  you  define  your  role  in  life?  When  you  were  a baby,  your  role 
was  an  easy  one  to  play  - everything  was  done  for  you.  As  you  became  more  independent,  you  began 
to  take  on  many  different  roles:  student,  athlete,  friend,  dutiful  child,  babysitter,  someone  to  depend 
on.  And  what  about  the  future?  What  sort  of  roles  do  you  see  yourself  assuming:  spouse,  parent, 
politician,  plumber,  secretary,  doctor,  engineer,  tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  spy?  It  used  to  be  that  certain 
roles  were  reserved  for  women,  others  for  men,  and  still  others  for  groups  designated  as  minorities. 
The  residue  of  that  kind  of  thinking,  or  stereotyping,  still  lingers  in  our  society.  This  section  will 
focus  on  some  of  the  more  common  forms  of  stereotyping  that  limit  people’s  ability  to  be  themselves. 


In  the  course  of  this  section  you  will 


• learn  the  difference  between  type  and  stereotype 

• discover  how  language  can  be  used  to  reinforce  stereotypes 

• examine  the  effects  of  sex-role  stereotyping  on  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women 

• examine  stereotyping  in  examples  of  various  media 

• examine  your  own  attitudes  toward  stereotyping 
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Activity  1:  Stereotyping 
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Stereotype:  any 
commonly  held, 
exaggerated,  and 
simplified  idea  or 
judgement  of  a 
person,  group, 
race,  or  issue 

Prejudice:  an 
unfavourable 
opinion  formed 
without 

investigating  the 
facts  or  an 
irrational  attitude 
of  hostility 
directed  against 
an  individual, 
group,  or  race 


People’s  attitudes  are  never  constant.  Just  think  of 
how  attitudes  toward  the  role  of  women  in  society 
have  changed  in  this  century.  As  you  progress  on 
your  journey  through  adolescence,  you  probably 
feel  you  are  continually  re-defining  and  re-inventing 
yourself  and  your  place  in  society. 

How  would  you  define  yourself  at  this  moment? 

Suppose  you  are  applying  for  a job.  You  have  just 
called  up  the  employer,  who  asks  you  to  describe 
yourself  in  order  to  determine  whether  you  would 
make  a suitable  employee. 

Go  ahead.  Describe  yourself  in  a paragraph  of  fifty 
words  or  less.  Or  maybe  you  would  rather  record 
your  description  of  yourself  on  a cassette  tape.  The 
choice  is  yours. 

How  did  you  do?  In  trying  to  describe  who  you  are,  you  probably  had  to  classify  yourself  according 
to  different  categories:  age,  size,  gender,  previous  experience,  hobbies,  beliefs,  and  so  on.  In  other 
words,  you  set  out  to  type  yourself,  while  still  realizing  that  there  is  much  more  to  you  than  a series  of 
categories. 

But  suppose  the  employer  heard  your  description  and  said:  “No,  sorry,  I don’t  like  to  hire  teenagers. 
They’re  too  irresponsible.  Especially  boys  - they’re  too  busy  making  eyes  at  the  girls  to  do  their  jobs 
properly.” 

The  employer  would  be  summing  up  your  entire  personality  based  on  one  or  two  categories  - age  and 
gender.  When  people  engage  in  this  kind  of  oversimplification,  they  are  guilty  of  stereotyping. 
Stereotyping  usually  produces  prejudice  against  the  person  being  stereotyped.  For  example,  the 
employer  is  obviously  prejudiced  against  teenagers.  The  employer  may  have  had  one  male  teenage 
employee  who  was  irresponsible  at  work;  so,  based  on  this  one  experience,  he  or  she  has  formed  a 
generalization  that  includes  all  teenagers. 
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~ . 

Some  of  my  friends  do  that  all  the  time. 

If  you  don’t  have  the  right  type  of  jacket, 
you’re  nothing. 


— — _____  \ 

People  type  each  other.  When  you  meet  a 
person,  you  compare  that  person  against 
your  experiences.  For  example,  you  might 
be  reminded  of  someone  who  has  the  same 
smile,  or  hairstyle,  or  accent.  But  that  initial 
typing,  or  first  impression,  shouldn’t  be  your 
complete  and  final  judgment  of  the  person. 

V 


Well  then,  they’re  guilty  of  stereotyping. 
They’re  generalizing  from  one  little 
category  - clothing  - to  form  a complete 
judgment  of  a person’s  character. 


never  liked  that  type  of  jacket  anyway. 


j 


1 . Teenagers,  like  the  one  applying  for  the  job,  are  often  the  subject  of  stereotyping.  In  a group  or 
by  yourself,  list  in  point  form  three  other  examples  of  stereotypical  comments  that  you  have  heard 
directed  against  teenagers. 

2.  As  well,  teenagers  are  often  guilty  of  stereotyping  each  other.  Think  of  an  example  in  which  an 
individual  teenager  or  a group  of  teenagers  has  been  stereotyped  by  other  teenagers.  What 
categories  formed  the  basis  of  the  stereotyping?  Answer  this  question  using  several  well- 

con  structed  sentences. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 

Stereotyping  can  be  directed  at  any  individual,  any  group  - teenagers,  seniors,  ethnic,  racial,  and 
religious  groups,  different  social  levels  or  employment  groups.  It  is  everywhere  - many  people  at 
your  school  and  in  your  own  neighbourhood  are  victims  of  someone  else’s  stereotyping.  Even  many 
of  the  jokes  that  people  laugh  at  build  their  punch  lines  on  stereotyping: 
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good-looking,  brave,  and  adventurous?  But  flattering  stereotypes  are  all  too  rare. 

So  what  are  you  to  make  of  stereotyping?  Stereotyping  can  be  a terrible  thing  when  it  leads  to  acts  of 
discrimination  against  other  people;  when  it  limits  people’s  rights  and  freedoms.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  is  that  stereotyping  is  a human  weakness.  The  main  thing  is  to  know  when  you  are  guilty  of 
stereotyping;  don’t  let  stereotyping  become  a substitute  for  honesty  and  reason. 


Activity  2:  Media  Perceptions 


The  media  often  lead  the  way  in  promoting  a stereotypical  view.  Advertisers, 
for  example,  often  play  upon  the  stereotypes  associated  with  a country.  For 
example,  Germans  are  often  referred  to  as  great  engineers,  the  French  are 
supposed  to  be  experts  at  romance,  and  the  Japanese  are  often  called  the 
hardest  workers. 

What  about  Canada?  What  does  the  world  think  of  when  the  name  Canada  is 
mentioned? 

1 . In  a group  or  by  yourself,  write  a list  of  stereotypes  that  you  or  others 
associate  with  Canada.  Afterward,  decide  whether  each  stereotype  can  be 
considered  flattering  or  unflattering,  and  why. 


JOURNAL 


In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


te  a new  Canadian  product  and  sell  it  to  the  world.  In  your  advertising,  you 
e the  Canadian-ness  of  your  product.  What  sort  of  product  might  say 
orld  in  a positive  way?  What  is  it  called?  How  would  you  advertise  it  to 
live  Canadian  features? 
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Unfortunately,  stereotyping  by  the  media  is  capable  of  creating  a distorted,  harmful  view  of  society. 
For  example,  in  the  1930s  and  ’40s,  black  people  were  seldom  seen  in  movies.  When  they  did  appear, 
they  were  usually  portrayed  as  smiling  fools  or  humble  servants.  Many  white  people  grew  up 
assuming  that  all  black  people  were  like  that. 

Today,  many  minority  groups  are  still  stereotyped.  Although  the  media  could  do  a great  deal  to 
educate  the  public  about  minorities,  minority  groups  are  generally  ignored  by  media.  For  example, 
how  many  TV  shows  or  movies  or  advertisements  have  you  seen  featuring  seniors,  or  native,  or 
disabled  people  as  the  main  characters?  Most  shows  you  see  are  peopled  primarily  by  good-looking 
white  characters  in  their  twenties  and  thirties.  By  largely  ignoring  other  groups,  the  media  stereotypes 
them  as  being  uninteresting  or  unimportant. 


Paul:  How  do  I know  when  a character  is  a stereotype?  For 

example,  on  this  one  show  I like  to  watch,  the  father  is  a 
neat  freak  - he  loves  to  clean.  Does  this  make  him  a 
stereotype? 

Teacher:  It  makes  him  eccentric,  different  from  the  average  TV 
father,  but  not  a stereotype.  However,  if  a number  of 
different  father-characters  on  TV  were  obsessed  with 
cleaning,  then  the  neat-freak  father  would  become  a 
stereotype. 


Paul:  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  a stereotypical  character? 


Teacher: 


Paul: 


Teacher: 


Well,  think  of  the  way  in  which  blondes  have  been  shown 
in  movies  and  on  TV  over  the  years. 

You  mean  the  sort  of  woman  with  good  looks  and  no 
brains?  The  sort  of  characters  Marilyn  Monroe  used  to 
play? 

That’s  right.  And  there  have  been  many  similar  characters 
since  - each  one  as  good-looking  and  fun-loving  and 
dumb  as  the  one  before.  In  other  words,  the  media  not 
only  created  the  stereotype;  they  reinforced  it  in  the 
audience’s  minds  until  many  people  believed  that  the 
stereotype  was  true. 


How  would  you  say  teenagers  are  depicted  by  the  media?  Think  about,  or  in  a group  discuss,  two  or 
three  shows  you  have  watched  in  which  teenagers  have  major  roles.  From  these  shows  can  you  form 
any  conclusions  about  teenagers  in  general?  For  example,  based  on  these  shows,  what  do  the  main 
interests  of  teenagers  appear  to  be?  What  sort  of  values  do  they  appear  to  have?  In  general,  would 
you  say  the  depiction  of  teenagers  is  realistic  or  demeaning? 
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2.  Write  your  findings  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  well-structured  paragraphs. 


Oh,  no!  There  are 
spots  on  the  glasses, 
and  my  husband's  boss 
is  coming  to  dinner! 


Advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines  can  also  present  an 
unreal  or  stereotyped  message  to  viewers,  because  advertising 
must  make  immediate  contact  with  the  viewer  to  be  effective. 
To  make  this  contact,  advertising  presents  images  that  will  be 
recognizable  to  the  average  viewer  - which  often  means 
presenting  stereotypical  people  or  situations. 


3.  In  the  same  group  or  by  yourself,  look  through  some  picture 
advertisements  in  a popular  lifestyle  magazine  designed  to 
appeal  to  teenagers.  What  might  a visitor  from  Mars 
conclude  about  the  young  men  and  women  shown  in  ^ 
these  ads?  What  might  he/she/it  conclude 
about  earthlings  in  general  based  on  the 
pictures  in  these  ads?  For  example,  what  do 
they  look  like?  What  do  their  interests  and 
values  appear  to  be? 


<=£Cb 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 

The  way  men  and  women  are  depicted  in  the  media  is  a reflection  of  a larger  issue:  the  way  men  and 
women  are  seen  to  be  in  real  life.  The  last  two  activities  in  this  section  will  address  this  issue. 


Activity  3:  Sex-Role  Stereotyping 


The  attitude  of  society  toward  the  roles  of  men  and  women  has 
changed  a great  deal  in  this  century.  A hundred  years  ago,  women 
did  not  have  the  same  legal  rights  as  men;  in  fact,  they  were  not 
even  legally  people.  A wife  was  defined  as  the  property  of  her 
husband.  Women  were  not  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  public  office. 
How  ironic  it  is  then  that  today  over  fifty  percent  of  students 
enrolled  in  Canadian  law  schools  are  women. 

Although  women  now  have  the  same  legal  rights  and  opportunities 
as  men,  there  is  still  a great  deal  of  sex-role  stereotyping  in  society. 
It  is  the  kind  of  stereotyping  that  not  only  limits  opportunities  for 
women  but  for  men  as  well. 
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Think  about,  or  in  a small  group  discuss,  the  following  question. 

1 .  List  three  jobs  that  are  generally  thought  of  as  female  jobs  (that  is,  few  men  are  employed  in 
them).  List  three  jobs  that  are  commonly  thought  of  as  men’s  jobs.  For  each  job  give  a reason 
why  few  members  of  the  opposite  sex  work  in  this  area.  For  each  job  offer  a suggestion  to  help 
make  the  job  more  gender  neutral. 

You  may  want  to  recreate  the  following  chart  in  your  notebook.  Make  the  boxes  large  enough  to 
contain  your  responses. 


Job 

Reason 

Suggestion  for  making  the  job  gender  neutral 

F 

E 

M 

A 

L 

E 

M 

A 

L 

E 

This  stereotyping  of  jobs  extends  to  family  life  as  well.  In  many 
families,  household  tasks  are  often  divided  into  men’s  work  and 
women’s  work. 

2.  a.  In  the  same  group  or  by  yourself,  make  a list  of 

stereotypical  men’s  and  women’s  roles  in  the  household. 

b.  Then  make  a list  of  roles  that  could  be  described  as  gender 
neutral. 

3.  Now  think  of  a TV  show  about  a family.  Based  on  your  lists 
in  question  2,  how  stereotypical  are  the  roles  of  men  and 
women  in  the  TV  family?  Respond  in  the  form  of  a short 
thoughtfully-considered  paragraph. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  m the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 


The  Cartoonist’s  View 


The  stereotyping  of  the  sexes  has  been  a popular  subject  for  cartoonists  over  the  years.  Turn  to 
page  197  in  Straight  Ahead,  and  look  closely  at  the  two  cartoons.  With  a person  of  the  opposite  sex, 
discuss  your  reaction  to  each  cartoon;  and  then  answer  each  of  the  following  questions,  using  one  or 
more  complete  sentences. 
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4.  What  does  Tiger’s  statement  “I  wish  I was  a lady”  suggest  about  the  girl’s  comments? 

5.  Suppose  you  are  the  cartoonist  of  the  second  cartoon.  Explain  what  you  are  trying  to  show  here. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 


JOURNAL 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


Think  back  to  your  own  childhood.  Can  you  recall  any  incidents  that  indicate  sex-role 
stereotyping?  Can  you  recall  an  incident  where  sex-role  stereotyping  could  have  been  a factor 
but  wasn’t? 

Language  and  Sexism 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  the  whole  problem  of  sex-role  stereotyping  begins  with  language. 
Many  people  accuse  the  English  language  of  being  sexist,  of  favouring  men  over  women.  The 
following  is  a sample  of  the  questions  these  people  have  raised  in  support  of  their  view. 


• If  you  refer  to  people  everywhere,  why  do  you  have  to  say  mankind ? Does  this  usage 
mean  that  humanity  is  more  male  than  female,  or  that  women  are  more  like  children  than 
adults? 

• Why,  if  the  gender  of  a person  in  a sentence  is  unknown,  must  the  writer  assume  that  the 
person  is  male?  For  example,  “A  person  may  go  anywhere  that  he  wants  in  life,”  is 
considered  correct,  but  “A  person  may  go  anywhere  that  she  wants  to  in  life,”  is  considered 
incorrect. 

• Why  are  so  many  positions  of  authority  assumed  to  be  male  - chairman,  foreman, 
councilman?  What  does  this  usage  suggest  about  the  authority  of  women? 


Times  are  changing.  Attitudes  are  changing.  Society  today  is  committed  to  the  notion  of  gender 
equality,  and  people  today  are  much  more  sensitive  to  gender  issues  than  they  were  in  the  past.  It  has 
been  claimed,  however,  that  too  many  words  in  English  still  have  a gender  bias.  For  example,  you  are 
still  more  likely  to  hear  the  words  “gentle  and  caring”  used  to  describe  a woman  rather  than  a man. 
Certain  words  are  still  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  the  description  of  men  and  some  others  almost 
exclusively  for  women. 

In  your  group,  make  a list  of  words  that  you  think  have  a gender  bias  - that  is,  words  that  tend  to  be 
used  by,  or  to  describe,  one  gender  but  not  the  other. 

Most  words  have  no  gender  bias  in  themselves,  but  they  can  be  made  to  stereotype  nonetheless.  For 
example,  in  the  story  you  are  about  to  read  in  the  next  activity,  the  word  only  is  never  applied  to  boys, 
only  to  girls,  with  a devastating  impact  on  the  main  character. 
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Activity  4:  A Story  About  Sex-Role  Stereotyping 


Narrator:  the 
teller  of  the  story 
The  narrator  is 
not  necessarily 
the  author,  hut 
can  be  a 
character  in  the 
story. 


In  the  story  you  are  about  to  read,  “Boys  and  Girls,”  the  narrator  looks  back  many  years  to  her 
childhood  on  a farm.  Her  family  had  little  money  and  her  parents  had  to  work  hard  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  It  was  a time  when  mothers  and  fathers  had  clearly  defined  roles  with  clearly  defined  tasks  to 
accomplish.  Children,  too,  grew  up  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  one  day  be  expected  to  play 
their  assigned  roles,  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not. 

Before  you  begin  reading,  think  about  the  title.  What  would  you  expect  to  find  in  a story  called 
“Boys  and  Girls”?  It  certainly  seems  simple  enough.  Is  it  perhaps  too  simple  for  a mature  reader,  or 
is  it  meant  to  be  deceptively  simple?  Why  do  you  think  the  author,  Alice  Munro,  chose  “Boys  and 
Girls”  as  the  title  for  this  story?  As  you  read  the  story,  try  to  think  of  other  suitable  titles. 


Turn  to  page  173  in  Straight  Ahead.  The  story  is  a long  one.  Since  it  shows  several  stages  in  the 
narrator’s  development,  your  reading  will  be  divided  into  sections  that  follows  these  stages.  Read  up 
to  the  end  of  the  salesman’s  speech  on  page  177.  Then  answer  the  following  questions,  using 
complete  sentences. 


1 .  The  story  begins  with  a description  of  the  father’s  work.  How  did  the 
narrator  as  a young  child  feel  about  the  work  her  father  did? 


2.  The  narrator  describes  the  room  where  she  slept  as  a child  and  then 
relates  some  of  the  things  that  she  used  to  think  about  when  she 
was  trying  to  fall  asleep.  What  things  did  she  think  about? 

What  do  these  fantasies  have  in  common? 

3.  The  narrator  is  older  than  her  brother  Laird  and  therefore  feels 
more  responsible.  She  believes  she  should  be  the  one  to  help 
her  father,  not  Laird.  What  chores  does  she  do? 

4.  Why  do  you  think  she  turned  red  with  pleasure  when  her  father 
introduced  her  as  “the  hired  man”? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 
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The  father’s  world  is  an  outside  world;  the  mother’s  life  seems  to  be  spent  indoors.  Read  pages  177 
through  179,  which  deal  with  the  girl’s  relationship  with  her  mother.  Then  answer  the  following 
questions.  Again,  answer  each  question  fully  and  use  complete  sentences. 


5.  Why  does  the  narrator  dislike  being  in  the  house  with  her  mother?  What  sort  of  world  does  the 
mother  inhabit? 

6.  Describe  the  narrator’s  relationship  with  her  mother.  Why  did  the  narrator  feel  her  mother  was 
not  to  be  trusted? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4„ 

7=  JOURNAL  — — — 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


In  the  first  part  of  the  story,  the  girl  seems  indifferent  to  sex  roles.  She  simply  wants  to  show 
her  father  how  responsible  she  can  be.  Think  back  to  your  own  childhood.  When  did  you  first 
start  thinking  about  yourself  in  terms  of  sex  roles  - that  is,  of  being  expected  to  do  certain 
things  and  not  others  because  of  your  gender?  Relate  an  incident  in  which  you  suddenly 
became  aware  of  limits  or  demands  being  placed  on  you  because  of  your  gender.  How  did  you 
respond?  What  did  you  leam  from  the  experience? 

Both  the  father  and  mother  want  their  daughter  to  help  them;  she  is  useful.  For  a time,  the  father’s 
needs  take  precedence.  But  as  the  years  pass  and  the  two  children  begin  to  grow  up,  the  situation  in 
the  family  begins  to  change. 
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Read  pages  180  to  185  (end  of  paragraph  four)  and  answer  the  following  questions. 


7.  In  this  section  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  narrator  will  one  day  lose  her  position  as  her  father’s 
“hired  man.”  Why? 

8.  More  and  more  the  narrator  is  identified  as  a girl,  not  a child.  In  the  narrator’s  eyes,  what  did  it 
mean  for  her  to  “become”  a girl  (page  181)? 

9.  How  does  the  narrator  feel  after  taking  Laird  to  see  old  Mack  being  shot? 

10.  Why  does  the  narrator  no  longer  trust  Laird?  What  does  Laird  have  to  gain  by  telling  his  father 
what  happened? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 


Foreshadowing:  The  shooting  of  old  Mack  foreshadows  the  climax  of  the  story. 
providing  a hint  Mack  was  old  and  worn  out;  but  Flora,  like  the  girl,  is  high-spirited 
and  determined.  She  would  not  be  a docile  victim  like  old  Mack. 

will  occur  later 
in  a story 

Read  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Climax:  the 
most  exciting 
point  in  a story 
or  the  turning 
point 
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In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


The  narrator  seems  unsure  why  she  let  the  horse  out  through 
the  gate.  “I  could  not  understand  why  I did  it”  The  only 
reason  she  offers  is,  “I  was  on  Flora’s  side.”  Explain  what  she 
means  by  this;  What  side  is  Flora’s  side?  In  what  ways  is  the 
girl  like  Flora? 


Sex-role  stereotyping  affects  the  relationship  between  the  narrator  and  her  brother.  This  fact  is 
shown  in  the  bedroom  setting.  Although  they  both  still  sleep  in  the  same  room,  what  details 
indicate  that  they  are  no  longer  as  close? 

At  the  end  of  the  story,  the  girl  is  eleven  years  old,  and  feels  that  she  is  changing  inside.  How  is 
the  change  shown  in  the  stories  she  makes  up  while  trying  to  fall  asleep? 

What  do  you  suppose  the  father  means  at  the  end  of  the  story  when  he  shrugs  off  her  action  of 
leaving  the  gate  open  by  saying,  “She’s  only  a girl”? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 

“ JOURNAL 

In  your  Journal  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


At  the  end  of  the  story,  the  girl  cries  and  thinks  that  perhaps  her  father  is  right.  Maybe  she  is 
only  a girl.  Put  yourself  in  the  girl’s  place.  Based  on  your  reading  of  the  story,  what  would  you 
have  said?  What  needs  to  be  said  at  that  point? 

Authenticity  and  Detail 

Even  though  she  is  writing  a work  of  fiction, 
author  Alice  Munro  strives  to  make  her  story 
authentic.  In  order  to  involve  you  in  a story,  an 
author  of  fiction  must  try  to  make  both  the 
characters  and  events  of  a story  as  realistic  and 
believable  as  possible.  Alice  Munro  achieves 
authenticity  through  her  convincing  use  of  detail. 

Even  though  she  may  not  live  on  a fox  farm,  her 
description  of  life  on  a farm  is  so  authentic  that 
you  are  convinced  she  has  lived  on  a fox  farm  all 
her  life. 


11. 

12. 

13. 
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Setting:  the  time 
and  place  in  a 
work  of  fiction 


First  person 
point  of  view:  a 

type  of  narration 
in  which  a 
character  tells 
his  or  her  own 
story  using  the 
words  I and  we 


Point  of  view: 
the  position  from 
which  something 
is  observed  or 
considered 


s 

Straight 

Ahead 

You  learned 
about  gestures 
and  facial 
expressions  in 
Module  2. 

Mood:  the 
overall  feeling 
produced  in  the 
reader  by  a piece 
of  literature  or  a 
piece  of  visual 
communication 


Think  about,  or  in  a group  discuss,  the  following  two  questions  before  you  write  your  responses. 

14.  List  examples  of  authentic  details  that  convince  you  that  the  author  knows  what  it  is  like  to 

a.  raise  foxes 

b.  see  a horse  being  shot 

c.  be  a child 

15.  The  setting  on  the  farm  is  described  in  great  detail.  The  particulars  are  made  to  seem  important. 
In  retrospect,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the  story  could  have  taken  place  anywhere.  Why? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 

The  story  “Boys  and  Girls”  is  told  in  the  first  person  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  girl,  which  means 
that  the  other  members  of  the  family  are  seen  through  her  eyes.  As  a result,  you  don’t  get  to  know  the 
other  characters  as  well  as  you  do  the  narrator.  Try  to  correct  this  imbalance  by  responding  to  the 
following  ideas  in  your  journal. 


JOURNAL 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


re  one  of  the  other  three  members  of  the  girl’s 
person.  In  other  words,  write  from  that  charac 
te  events  involving  the  runaway  horse  as  you  s 
iship  with  the  narrator.  Give  the  reader  a sens* 


Write  a journal  entr 
unt  of  view. 

. Offer  your  though! 
) you  are  and  what  y< 


In  1984  the  thirty-minute  film  version  of  “Boys  and  Girls”  won  an  Academy  Award  for  Best  Short 
Narrative  Film.  Turn  to  page  190  in  Straight  Ahead  and  look  at  the  photograph  of  the  actress  who 
played  the  girl  in  the  story. 

16.  What  emotion  do  you  see  in  the  girl’s  face?  What  makes  you  see  this  emotion? 

In  the  film  version  there  is  a different  ending.  The  narrator  gets  up  from  the  table  and  goes  outside. 
Later,  as  she  sits  by  herself  listening  to  music  on  the  radio,  she  says  to  herself,  “They’ll  never  catch 
me.”  At  that  point  the  film  ends. 

17.  Compare  this  ending  with  the  one  in  the  book.  How  does  the  new  ending  alter  the  mood  and 
your  understanding  of  the  girl’s  character? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 
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Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 


Krista:  Non-sexist  language?  What  is  that? 

Teacher:  Non-sexist  language  is  language  that  shows  equal  respect  to  readers  or  listeners  of 
either  sex.  For  example,  in  English  it  is  grammatically  correct  to  use  the  pronouns  he 
and  him  to  refer  to  any  person  not  specifically  identified  as  being  male  or  female. 
Consider  this  sentence:  “Everyone  should  remember  to  bring  his  notebook  to  class  so 
that  he  can  take  notes.” 


Paul:  So,  what  is  wrong  with  that  sentence? 

Teacher:  Nothing  much,  unless  members  of  your  audience  are  females. 

Paul:  What  you  are  saying  is  that  girls  and  women  are  going  to  be  offended  because  that 

sentence  uses  he  and  him  and  not  she  and  her. 

Krista:  But  the  sentence  is  grammatically  correct.  Everyone  knows  that  in  a sentence  like  that 

he  and  him  refer  to  everyone  - males  and  females. 

Teacher:  Yes,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  sentence  could  be  referring  to  both  sexes.  But 
you  have  to  understand  that,  in  general,  women  in  today’s  society  are  more  sensitive  to 
gender  issues  than  they  were  in  the  past,  and  many  of  them  would  be  offended  by 
being  made  to  feel  excluded. 

Armin:  Maybe  some  women  are  oversensitive. 

Teacher:  What  if  we  changed  our  model  sentence  to  “Everyone  should  remember  to  bring  her 
notebook  to  class  so  that  she  can  take  notes”? 

Armin:  Well,  that  sounds  stupid. 
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Krista:  Why? 

Armin:  Well,  okay.  Maybe  it’s  all  right  to  use  that  sentence  if  every  member  of  the  audience  is 

female. 

Krista:  What?  You  think  that  this  sentence  excludes  males? 

Armin:  I see  what  you’re  getting  at.  I,  as  a male,  do  not  feel  that  the  second  model  sentence 

applies  to  me  because  the  pronouns  she  and  her  are  used. 

Maria:  And  therefore  it  should  be  obvious  that  females  may  feel  excluded  if  the  sentence  uses 

only  he  and  him. 

Raza:  So,  what  are  we  supposed  to  do  about  it?  Change  the  sentence  to:  “Everyone  should 

remember  to  bring  his  or  her  notebook  so  that  he  or  she  can  take  notes”?  That  really 
sounds  awkward.  There  must  be  a better  way. 


Teacher:  You  can  get  away  with  the  he/she/his/her  routine  once  in  a while  as  long  as  you  don’t 
overdo  it.  There  are,  however,  all  sorts  of  other  things  that  you  can  do  to  make  your 
use  of  language  non-sexist.  What  are  some  other  ways  to  make  your  communication 
non-sexist? 

Suzanne:  Some  writers  use  the  plural  pronouns  they  and  their  to  avoid  the  problems  caused  by 
the  singular  pronouns.  They  may  write:  “Everyone  should  bring  their  notebooks  to 
class  so  that  they  can  take  notes.” 

Teacher:  Yes,  you  do  see  quite  a bit  of  that  strategy  being  used  by  many  writers  and  speakers. 

The  problem  with  that  strategy  is  that  if  you  are  not  careful,  you  can  produce  sentences 
that  are  grammatically  incorrect.  The  sentence  that  you  gave  is  grammatically 
incorrect  because  everyone  is  singular  but  their  and  they,  of  course,  are  plural. 

Irene:  How  do  we  handle  a situation  like  this? 

Teacher:  It’s  best  to  rewrite  the  sentence  to  avoid  the  pronouns. 

Armin:  I know!  “Everyone  should  bring  a notebook  to  class  so  that  notes  can  be  taken.” 
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Teacher: 

Yes,  that  would  be  an  acceptable  way  of  writing  that  idea.  Now  consider  the  following 
sentence:  “A  good  secretary  helps  her  boss  do  his  job  more  efficiently.” 

Maria: 

That’s  an  awful  sentence.  It  assumes  that  all  secretaries  are  women  and  that  all 
bosses  are  men.  There  are  a lot  of  women  in  management  positions,  and  there  are 
some  men  who  work  as  secretaries. 

Teacher: 

How  would  you  fix  that  sentence  to  make  it  more  acceptable? 

Paul: 

How  about:  “A  good  secretary  helps  a manager  work  more  efficiently”? 

Teacher: 

That’s  pretty  good.  You  guys  are  getting  good  at  this. 

Suzanne: 

Pardon  me,  but  1 am  not  a guy. 

Teacher: 

! stand  corrected.  You  people  are  getting  very  good  at  this.  Another  thing  you  can  do 
to  avoid  problems  with  gender  bias  is  to  use  the  word  you  rather  than  he  or  she. 

Raza: 

Let  me  try  this  one.  Here’s  the  bad  sentence:  “Anyone  who  wants  to  drink  coffee  must 
bring  his  or  her  own  cup.”  It  can  be  changed  to  “If  you  want  to  drink  coffee,  you  must 
bring  your  own  cup.” 

Teacher: 

Excellent!  There’s  just  one  more  problem  that  writers  need  to  be  aware  of.  Nowadays 
you  have  to  be  sensitive  about  the  way  in  which  you  use  the  word  man.  For  example, 
instead  of  the  word  manpower  you  can  use  the  words  personnel,  staff,  workers,  and  so 
on.  A foremancould  be  called  . . . 

Krista: 

A supervisor! 

Teacher: 

Right.  How  about  a mailman  and  policeman? 

Arinin: 

Letter  carrier  and  police  officer. 

Teacher: 

I’m  really  proud  of  you  people.  You  already  know  from  Module  1 how  important  it  is 
that  communicators  take  into  consideration  who  their  audience  is  and  how  to  best 
reach  that  audience.  Consider  that  any  audience  that  you  may  wish  to  communicate 
your  message  to  is  composed  of  both  males  and  females.  Audiences  want  to  be 
treated  with  respect.  Acknowledge  and  respect  the  female  members  of  your  audience; 
your  message  will  reach  a greater  number  of  people. 

1 . Change  the  following  words  to  make  them  non-sexist: 

alderman  businessman  longshoreman  salesman 

ancient  man  layman  manmade  repairman 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 

2.  You  learned  in  Module  1 and  in  Section  1 of  this  module  that  writers  provide  detail  in  their 
writing  in  order  to  make  the  scene  or  characters  that  they  are  describing  seem  more  realistic  or 
authentic  to  their  readers.  The  more  details  the  writer  gives,  the  more  memories  and  associations 
are  triggered  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  details  build  a framework  around  which  the  reader 
can  then  visualize  other  details,  finally  resulting  in  a complete  mental  picture  of  the  object, 
person,  event,  or  setting.  You  are  at  this  point  also  aware  that  each  reader  visualizes  a text  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  depending  on  maturity  and  experience. 
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Look  at  the  photograph  of  the  girl  on  page  190  in  Straight  Ahead.  Is  this  how  you  visualized  the 
girl  while  you  were  reading  the  story  “Boys  and  Girls”?  Did  the  girl  that  you  visualized  look 
different?  What  colour  and  length  did  you  imagine  her  hair  to  be?  How  was  her  hair  combed  or 
styled?  What  was  the  girl  that  you  visualized  wearing?  What  were  some  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  girl  as  you  visualized  her?  How  close  is  your  interpretation  of  the  girl’s  appearance  to  that 
of  actress  Megan  Follows  who  played  the  girl  in  the  film  version  of  “Boys  and  Girls”?  Did  the 
photograph  from  the  film  version  influence  how  you  imagined  things  in  the  story  to  look? 

If  you  can,  try  to  discuss  the  previous  questions  with  at  least  one  other  person  who  has  read  the 
story  “Boys  and  Girls”  and  who  has  either  seen  the  photographs  in  the  book  or  has  actually  seen 
the  film  version  of  the  story.  Record  your  responses  and  observations  in  your  notebook.  Then 
think  about  the  following  question:  If  you  were  going  to  both  read  a story  and  watch  a film 
version  of  the  story,  would  it  make  a difference  in  which  order  you  do  those  two  tasks? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 


Enrichment 

Do  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions. 


1 . Extend  your  understanding  of  the  story  “Boys  and  Girls”  by  considering  the  role  or  importance  to 
the  story  of  the  following  characters.  That  is,  what  purpose  does  each  fulfil? 

a.  the  Father  b.  the  Mother  c.  Laird 

2.  In  Section  1,  you  learned  about  values.  What  values  do  you  think  author  Alice  Monro  is  trying  to 
promote  through  the  story  “Boys  and  Girls”? 

3.  Write  an  alternative  ending  to  the  story  “Boys  and  Girls.”  Begin  where  the  girl’s  father  says, 
“What  did  you  do  that  for?” 

4.  Write  a short  story  based  on  your  own  experiences  of  sex-role  stereotyping. 

5.  Look  through  newspapers  or  magazines  for  examples  of  stereotyping  in  advertisements.  For  each 
example  write  a brief  paragraph  in  which  you  explain  what  is  being  stereotyped  in  the 
advertisement. 

6.  Make  your  own  cartoon  statement  about  boys  and  girls.  It  can  be  a single  panel  or  a strip. 


m 


7.  View  the  thirty-minute  video  of  “Boys  and  Girls”  produced  in  1983  by  Atlantis  Films  Ltd.  in 
association  with  the  CBC.  The  video  is  available  from  ACCESS  Network  (BPN  2624-01. 
Compare  the  mental  images  that  you  created  through  reading  the  story  to  the  way  the  characters 
and  scenes  are  depicted  in  the  video. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 
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Conclusion 

In  this  section,  you  considered  the  changing  roles  of  men  and  women  in  society.  You  learned  how 
limiting  the  act  of  stereotyping  can  be  for  both  men  and  women.  You  saw  how  language  can  be  used 
to  reinforce  stereotyping.  You  examined  examples  of  print  and  visual  media  for  examples  of 
stereotypical  images.  Finally,  you  examined  your  attitudes  toward  stereotyping,  in  order  to  better 
express  your  values  concerning  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  individuals. 


Section  2 Assignment:  Changing  Roles 

Review  the  Evaluation  information  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  module. 

It  is  important  to  number  and  clearly  identify  each  page  with  the  following  information  at  the  top: 

English  23  - Module  3 Section  2 Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 

Be  sure  to  write  legibly.  Leave  a wide  left  margin  and  number  all  of  your  pages. 

Complete  1 or  2. 

1 . Write  a paragraph  about  sex-role  stereotyping. 

In  the  story  “Boys  and  Girls,”  the  author,  Alice  Munro,  never  directly  states  her  opinion  about  the 
issue  of  sex-role  stereotyping.  Based  on  your  reading  of  the  story,  explain,  in  a 125-  to  150- word 
paragraph,  what  you  think  her  attitude  in  this  story  is  toward  the  treatment  of  “boys  and  girls”  in 
today’s  society.  Remember  to  support  your  opinions  with  specific  examples  from  the  story.  Do 
not,  however,  simply  retell  the  story. 

Your  paragraph  will  be  evaluated  according  to  the  following  guidelines. 

Content  (12  marks) 

Do  you  attempt  to  explain  what  you  believe  the  author  is  saying  in  the  story?  Do  you  support 
your  opinions  with  specific  and  accurate  details  from  the  story?  Does  your  answer  add  to  the 
reader’s  understanding  of  the  issue  of  sex-role  stereotyping? 

Organization  and  Correctness  (8  marks) 

Does  your  paragraph  have  a beginning,  middle,  and  end?  Are  your  opinions  clearly  stated?  Have 
you  proofread  your  work  for  spelling  and  punctuation  errors? 

2.  Write  a composition  about  society’s  expectations  of  males  and  females. 

The  following  questions  are  intended  to  guide  your  response.  You  may  address  these  questions 
in  any  order  you  like.  You  may  focus  on  one  question  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  purpose 
here  is  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  say  what  you  feel  needs  to  be  said  about  the  issue  of  gender 
expectations. 
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Organize  your  answers  to  the  following  questions  into  a thoughtfully  considered,  well- written 
composition  of  one  or  more  paragraphs.  Your  composition  should  be  roughly  two  pages  in 
length. 

• What  do  you  think  about  gender  expectations  in  society  today? 

• What  sort  of  gender  expectations  should  society  have? 

• Is  your  life  directly  affected  by  being  the  gender  that  you  are? 

• Do  you  think  that  teenagers  of  your  gender  today  have  different  expectations  than  they  had 
in  the  past?  (Compare  your  generation  with  your  parents’  generation.)  How  are  these 
expectations  similar  or  different?  Why  do  you  think  this  way? 

Your  composition  will  be  marked  according  to  the  following  guidelines. 

Content  (8  marks) 


The  composition  is  creative  and  original.  The  writer  has  successfully  conveyed  to  the  reader  a 
powerful  message,  created  a believable  experience,  or  provided  an  insight  - and  has  perhaps 
stirred  the  emotions  of  the  reader.  The  composition  contains  enough  description  and  details  to 
allow  the  reader  to  create  clear  mental  images.  The  writer’s  purpose  is  clear  and  has  been 
successfully  achieved.  The  writer’s  voice  is  clear  and  consistent  throughout. 

Interaction  (4  marks) 


The  writer  has  demonstrated  a good  awareness  of  audience  and  has  anticipated  the  needs, 
reactions,  and  questions  of  the  reader. 

Organization  (4  marks) 

The  writer  has  organized  the  writing  well  and  has  presented  the  content  in  an  order  that  allows  the 
reader  to  follow  easily  the  flow  of  the  writing.  The  beginning  creates  interest  and  promotes 
further  reading.  There  may  be  a little  twist  near  the  end  of  the  composition  that  is  intended  to 
surprise  the  reader,  but  this  twist  must  seem  quite  logical  and  must  enhance  the  composition. 

Correctness  (4  marks) 

The  writer  has  carefully  proofread  and  edited  the  composition  to  ensure  that  is  relatively  free  of 
errors  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 
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SECTION 


LOOKING  BACK, 
LOOKING  FORWARD 


In  order  to  go  forward  confidently  on  the  journey  of  adolescence,  you  have  to  understand  where  you 
have  been.  Adolescence  is  a time  for  trying  to  sum  up  the  experience  of  childhood.  Why,  for 
example,  were  some  experiences  more  memorable  than  others?  What  were  the  feelings  associated 
with  these  experiences?  What  did  you  learn  from  these  experiences?  How  have  they  shaped  you  into 
the  person  you  are  now? 


As  well,  adolescence  is  a time  to  reflect  about  the  path  your  life  is  on  presently  and  where  it  is  taking 
you.  How  should  you  live  your  life?  What  sort  of  person  are  you  aiming  to  be?  Are  you  in  control, 
or  are  you  just  along  for  the  ride? 


In  this  section,  you  will  read  literature  about  childhood;  and  you  will  make  connections  between  other 
writers’  experiences  and  your  own.  You  will  also  examine  your  role  as  a responder  to  literature  by 
bringing  your  own  preferences  and  values  to  bear  on  your  reading.  You  will  learn  to  develop  a 
critical  response  to  the  literature  that  you  read  and  the  works  of  visual  communication  that  you  view. 


In  the  last  part  of  the  section,  you  will  be  introduced  to  mythology  through  your  study  of  a famous 
myth  which  has  particular  relevance  for  teenagers  today.  You  will  interpret  the  artist’s  message  in 
paintings  related  to  the  myth,  and  you  will  develop  a critical  response  to  the  things  that  you  read  and 
view. 
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Activity  1 : Childhood  Reflections 


Childhood  is  all  present  tense,  a blur  of  sensations.  Think  of  the  stories  that  children  write.  They  are 
mostly  action.  This  happened;  then  this  happened;  then  this  happened.  It  is  left  to  time  and  maturity 
to  make  sense  of  all  those  childhood  happenings.  Think  about  the  story  “Boys  and  Girls.”  It  is  not 
the  girl  telling  the  story;  it  is  the  girl  as  a mature  woman  looking  back  on  events.  At  the  time  of  the 
story,  the  girl  did  not  understand  the  events  of  her  life.  Rather,  she  experienced  the  confusion  and 
intensity  of  feelings  that  could  not  be  put  into  words.  It  is  left  to  the  woman,  looking  back,  to  give 
shape  and  sense  to  these  feelings. 


Retrospective 
narration:  a 
story  told  from 
the  point  of  view 
of  a person 
recalling  events 
of  his  or  her  life 


Telling  a story  from  the  point  of  view  of  a person  looking  back  on  the  events  of  his  or  her  life  is  called 
retrospective  narration.  Many  stories  about  childhood  are  told  through  the  eyes  of  a retrospective 
narrator. 


JOURNAL  ^ 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Consider  the  narrator  of  “Boys  and  Girls.”  What  sort  of  woman  do  you  think  she  is?  What  sort 
of  life  do  you  think  she  has  led?  How  do  you  think  she  feels  how  about  the  events  described  in 
the  story?  Why  do  you  think  they  still  matter  enough  for  her  to  retell  them  in  such  detail? 


Section  3:  Looking  Back,  Looking  Forward 
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urns 


In  writing  about  what  it  was  like  to  be  a child,  the  retrospective  narrator  must  make  the  child’s  world 
authentic  to  the  reader.  Alice  Munro  is  certainly  able  to  do  this  in  her  stories,  just  as  another  famous 
Canadian  writer,  Alden  Nowlan,  is  able  to  do  it  in  his  poems. 


Straight 

Ahead 


Turn  to  the  poem  “I,  Icarus”  on  page  75  in  Straight  Ahead.  In  this  poem  the  poet  tries  to  recall  the 
feelings  of  wonder  of  a child  who  really  believed  he  could  fly.  All  children,  at  some  point,  make- 
believe  they  can  fly.  Think  of  your  own  childhood  flights  as  you  read  the  poem 


JOURNAL 


In  your  journal  write  a personal  response  to  the  poem  “I,  Icarus. 


1 . Can  you  think  of  any  similarities  between  the  child’s  attempts  to  fly  and  your  own? 

2.  In  what  way  does  the  child’s  flight  seem  unique? 

“I,  Icarus”  is  an  attempt  to  recapture  a child’s  sense  of  wonder. 

The  retrospective  narrator  does  not  analyse  or  sum  up  the 
experience  - perhaps  he  feels  the  experience  is  beyond 
explanation. 

3.  Suppose  that  you  are  the  narrator.  Try  adding  some  concluding  lines  to  the  poem,  in  which  you 
summarize  or  explain  how  the  experience  affected  your  life.  What  did  you  learn? 

All  writers  try  to  make  connections  with  their  readers.  For  example,  in  reading  “Boys  and  Girls,”  you 
might  not  be  able  to  relate  to  farm  life  if  you  have  never  lived  on  a farm;  but  you  can  certainly  relate 
to  the  girl’s  quest  for  acceptance  as  she  grows  up.  Growing  up  is  part  of  every  reader’s  experience;  so 
too  is  make-believe  flight.  For  this  reason,  both  “Boys  and  Girls”  and  “I,  Icarus”  can  be  said  to  have 
universal  appeal. 


Does  every  story  have  to  have  universal  appeal? 


D 


A good  story  should  have  the  potential  to 
connect  with  anyone.  A person  in  Africa 
or  Australia  should  be  able  to  enjoy  an 
Alice  Munro  story  as  much  as  any 
Canadian. 


What  if  it  doesn’t  connect? 
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Genre:  a 
particular 
category  of 
literature 
characterized  by 
its  form,  content, 
or  style;  for 
example,  poetry, 
short  stories, 
novels 


The  fault  may  lie  with  the  story  if  it  is  not  well  written.  Perhaps  the  author  has  written  about 
something  that  lacks  universal  appeal.  Perhaps  the  characters  and  situations  are  not  realistic.  Maybe 
the  author  has  not  provided  enough  details  to  make  the  story  seem  authentic. 

More  often  than  not,  however,  the  reason  a reader  can’t  connect  with  a piece  of  literature  has  to  do 
with  the  reader’s  attitude  toward  the  literature.  Most  readers  have  very  definite  preferences  in  their 
reading  when  it  comes  to  content,  length,  genre,  and  style.  People  also  prefer  to  read  stories  that 
reflect  their  particular  cultural,  religious,  and  social  values.  Some  readers  aren’t  prepared  to  meet  a 
writer  half-way. 

4.  Suppose  you  were  told  that  the  next  reading  would  be  your  favourite  type  of  literature.  Describe 
the  sort  of  reading  it  would  be.  Don’t  describe  a specific  plot;  instead,  describe  your  favourite 
type  of  reading.  Why  do  you  like  it  so  much? 

5.  Now  describe  your  least  favourite  type  of  reading.  Why  do  you  dislike  it  so  much? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 


Fine.  But  you  might  hear  some  different 
comments  from  other  students. 


For  example,  suppose  I told  you  that  your  next 
reading  is  an  article  in  which  a woman  writes  about 
growing  up  on  a farm  in  Saskatchewan  during  the 
1930s.  What  would  your  response 


What’s  wrong  with  disliking  certain  types  of  literature? 


Nothing.  The  trouble  is,  many  readers  tend  to  like 
one  type  of  literature  - say,  murder  mysteries  or 
romances  - and  dislike  everything  else.  And  even 
when  they  do  read  something  else,  they  decide 
they’re  not  going  to  like  it  even  before  they  start 
reading. 


- - v 

Pretty  good.  I live  on  a farm.  I like  farming. 
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I don’t  care  about  farming. 


) 


Can’t  we  read  something 
exciting  fora  change? 


The  1930s!  That’s 
ancient  history! 


Why  can’t  we  read  something 
that  has  to  do  with  my  life?  ^ 


'A 


These  comments  are  nothing  more  than  first  impressions;  and,  as  you 
learned  in  Section  1,  you  should  never  turn  first  impressions  into  final 
judgements. 


That’s  right.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  article  about 
growing  up  on  a farm,  you  might  feel  more  positive  about 
reading  the  article  if  you  did  a few  pre reading  exercises 
first. 


f ' A 

So,  you  have  to  meet  the  writer  halfway  with 
an  open  mind  - and  try  to  find  reasons  to  like 
something  instead  of  disliking  it. 
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Straight 

Ahead 


VI 


Straight 

Ahead 


X 


Prereading,  Relating,  Connecting 


Turn  to  page  295  in  Straight  Ahead.  With  a partner  or  by  yourself,  go  through  the  list  of  interview 
questions  (l.a.  to  i.  at  the  top  of  the  page).  Get  yourself  thinking  about  your  own  childhood 
experiences,  so  that  you  can  better  compare  them  with  the  ones  in  the  article. 


After  you  have  finished  your  self-interview,  spend  about 
three  minutes  doing  some  freewriting  about  your  childhood. 
Write  about  anything  that  comes  to  mind  - a memory,  an 
incident,  a feeling,  a person,  even  topic  headings  for  a longer 
paper.  At  this  stage  don’t  worry  about  grammar,  spelling,  or 
using  complete  sentences.  Just  write.  You  can  revise  and 
edit  later. 

Finally,  look  at  the  list  of  seven  words  in  question  3 on 
page  295  in  Straight  Ahead.  Think  about  each  word  or 
phrase  for  five  seconds,  trying  to  make  as  many  associations 
as  you  can. 


Now  that  you  have  filled  your 
head  with  memories  of 
childhood,  you  are  better 
prepared  to  make  connections 
with  the  author’s  experiences. 
Before  you  begin  reading,  try 
to  predict  the  sort  of  article  you 
will  be  reading.  Good  readers 
always  make  predictions 
before  they  begin,  if  only  to 
give  themselves  something 
specific  on  which  to  focus  their 
reading. 


6.  The  article  is  entitled  “Past  Perfect.”  What  predictions  can  you  make  based  on  the  title?  Respond 
in  one  or  two  complete  sentences. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 . 

Read  all  three  parts  of  the  article  “Past  Perfect”  beginning  on  page  296  and  ending  on  page  305  in 
Straight  Ahead.  Stop  after  each  of  the  three  parts  and  look  at  the  chart  that  follows.  By  yourself  or 
with  a partner,  answer  the  questions  on  the  right  side  of  each  chart.  These  charts  (on  pages  299,  301, 
and  306)  may  help  you  to  relate  the  article  to  your  own  personal  experiences,  and  they  allow  you  to 
compare  your  background  with  that  of  the  author.  In  what  ways  is  your  life  similar  to  or  different 
from  the  author’s  life? 
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John:  You  know,  when  we  started  with  all  of  this  prereading  stuff,  like  predicting  what  the 

article  is  about  from  the  title  and  thinking  about  our  childhoods,  I thought,  “Oh,  what  a 
waste  of  time.  Let’s  just  get  it  over  with.”  But  now  I realize  that  it  did  help  me  get 
mentally  set  to  read  the  article. 

Krista:  Me  too.  I think  that  I was  more  willing  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  give  the  writer  the 

chance  to  connect  with  me. 

Armin:  Through  the  prereading  exercises,  I think  that  I have  a better  idea  about  what  the 

author  was  saying. 

Suzanne:  Much  of  what  the  author  said  reminded  me  of  my  own  childhood.  Thinking  about  my 

childhood  before  reading  the  article  helped  me  to  relate  the  article  to  my  own  memories 
and  experiences  and  somehow  made  the  author’s  words  more  relevant  to  me. 

Teacher:  What  about  the  questions  that  you  asked  yourself  while  you  were  reading  the  article  - 
the  questions  in  the  charts?  Did  you  find  them  useful  in  helping  you  to  relate  to  the 
article? 

Raza:  Those  questions  made  me  stop  and  think  about  what  I had  just  read.  That’s  something 

that  I guess  I don’t  always  take  the  time  to  do.  It’s  amazing  how  much  more  you  get 
out  of  what  you’re  reading  if  you  just  stop  and  let  your  mind  play  with  it. 

Krista:  Those  questions  helped  me  appreciate  where  the  author  is  coming  from.  Asking  a lot 

of  questions  before,  during,  and  after  reading  something  is  a strategy  that  I learned  in 
English  13.  Asking  questions  helps  you  stay  focused,  improves  your  understanding  of 
what  you  read,  and  helps  you  predict  where  the  writer  is  taking  you. 

Paul:  In  other  words,  by  asking  questions  you  become  a more  active  and  thoughful  reader.  I 

remember  that  from  English  13,  too. 

Teacher:  Wow!  You  people  are  really  amazing. 

Krista:  Yeah.  We  know. 
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In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


ly  important  lessons  that  her  childhood  experiences  taught  her.  Think  of 
bat  your  childhood  taught  you.  How  did  you  learn  them? 


Activity  2:  Responding  to  a Poem  About  Childhood 


Connecting  a reading  to  your  own  life.  Approaching  it  with  an  open  mind.  Making  predictions. 
These  are  just  three  steps  or  strategies  that  can  help  you  to  appreciate  better  the  literature  you  read. 
What  other  strategies  are  there? 


You  can  ask  yourself  questions 
and  read  to  find  the  answers. 


You  can  note  headings 
or  important  ideas. 
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In  this  activity,  you  are  going  to  be  reading  and  responding  to  a poem.  Many  people  have  great 
difficulty  with  poetry.  Can  you  think  of  any  reading  strategies  that  are  particularly  good  for  poetry? 


I always  begin  by  just  looking  at  the  poem.  How 
is  it  arranged  on  the  page?  How  are  the  lines 
divided?  Do  the  divisions  mean  anything?  How 
long  are  the  lines?  Are  they  all  the  same  length, 
or  are  some  long  and  some  short?  And  if  so, 
why? 


z 


With  poetry,  you  should  always  read  it  out  loud  - 
slow,  and  with  a lot  of  emphasis.  Try  to  bring  out 
the  feeling  of  each  word. 


Poets  like  to  repeat  words  or  phrases  for  emphasis. 
You  have  to  find  these  repetitions  and  try  to  figure 
out  why  they  are  worth  repeating. 
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What  strategies  would  you  recommend  for  reading  a 
poem? 

Many  people  are  mistrustful  of  poetry.  They  think  of  it 
not  as  English  but  as  some  special  code.  But  a poem  is 
not  intended  to  be  “cracked”  - there  is  no  absolute 
meaning  to  a poem.  Nor  is  it  an  essay  trying  to  argue  a 
thesis.  A poem  is  intended  to  be  an  expression  of 
feeling,  of  images,  of  ideas.  A poem’s  meaning  is  the 
meaning  you  find  in  it. 

Turn  to  page  307  in  Straight  Ahead.  In  a group  or  by 
yourself,  read  the  poem  “Divination”  aloud.  Then  read 
it  again  to  yourself. 
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In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


iponse  to  the  poem  “Divination. 


>oem  difficult  to  understand,  you  should  read  it  one  or  two  times  more.  You 
il  to  complete  the  questions  that  follow  before  you  respond  to  the  poem. 


1 . What  part  of  the  poem  could  you  relate  best  to  your  own  experiences?  Why? 

2.  What  part  did  you  find  most  unclear  or  most  difficult  to  relate  to  your  own  experiences? 


Stanza:  in  a 
poem,  lines  that 
have  been 
grouped  together 
to  form  a unit 


3.  Stanzas  2 and  3 are  concerned  with  the  lives  of  children.  The  child’s  world  seems  to  be  full  of 
superstitious  fears.  List  some  of  these  fears. 

4.  Stanzas  4 and  5 are  concerned  with  the  lives  of  teenagers.  How  is  the  teenager’s  world  different 
from  the  child’s  world?  How  are  their  fears  different? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 
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In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Relate  questions  3 and  4 to  your  own  experience.  What  sort  of  fears  did  you 
What  sort  of  fears  do  you  face  now?  Is  there  any  connection  between  your  c 
your  fears  today?  With  which  fears  would  you  rather  live? 
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5.  Oak  trees  are  mentioned  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  How  might  the  oak  trees 
connect  to  the  children?  to  the  teenagers? 

6.  Divination  is  the  attempt  to  foretell  the  future  by  intuitive  means.  In  your  group,  discuss  what  you 
think  is  being  divined  or  foretold  in  the  poem.  The  poem  looks  at  both  the  child’s  and  the  teenager’s 
world.  Does  the  prophecy  have  something  to  do  with  the  world  of  the  adult? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 

Each  member  of  the  group  should  offer  a response  to  these  questions.  Challenge  each  member  to 
support  his  or  her  view  with  a line  or  two  of  evidence  from  the  poem.  See  if  you  can  find  any 
agreement  about  the  overall  meaning  of  the  poem.  Even  if  you  are  working  alone,  you  should  ask  at 
least  one  other  person  to  read  the  poem  and  offer  an  interpretation  of  what  is  being  “divined.” 


If  you  ’ve  decided 
to  respond  to  the 
second  journal 
idea,  you  may  be 
interested  in 
looking  at  the 
second  Extra 
Help  activity  at 
the  end  of  this 
section. 
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In  your  journal  respond  to  one  of  the  following  ideas. 


1 . If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  write  a personal  response  to  the  poem  “Divination.” 

2.  If  you  wrote  a personal  response  to  the  poem  immediately  after  you  read  it,  write  a second 
response  to  the  poem. 

After  you  have  completed  your  second  response  to  the  poem  “Divination,”  think  about  the 
following  questions.  How  has  your  response  to  the  poem  “Divination”  changed  since  you 
first  read  the  poem?  What  factors  do  you  think  are  responsible  for  the  change  in  the  way 
you  understand  and  feel  about  this  poem?  If  you  were  to  reread  the  poem  “Divination” 
five  years  from  now,  would  your  response  be  the  same  as  or  different  than  the  one  you 
wrote  today?  Have  you  learned  anything  that  surprised  you  about  the  way  in  which  readers 
interpret  literature? 


Activity  3:  Spreading  Your  Wings 


Today’s  teenagers  often  complain  that  they’re 
misunderstood,  hassled,  and  held  back.  They  feel  that  the 
problems  they  face  are  more  serious,  the  choices  they  must 
make  are  more  difficult,  and  the  potential  consequences  are 
much  more  far-reaching  than  ever  before. 

Unfortunately  for  today’s  teenagers,  the  previous  generation  of 
teens  said  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  So  did  the  one  before 
that.  The  fact  is,  today’s  teens  live  with  the  same  hopes  and 
fears,  joys  and  doubts,  as  every  generation  of  teenagers  before 
them,  stretching  back  thousands  of  years.  Specific  details  may 
vary  - today’s  teenagers  must  confront  AIDS;  previous  generations  had  to  confront  other  infectious 
diseases  - but  the  general  pattern  of  teenage  development  is  unaltered. 
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Myth:  a 
traditional  or 
legendary  story 
that  attempts  to 
explain  a basic 
truth  about  life 


Straight 

Ahead 


Straight 

Ahead 


The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  stories  that  have  been  told  and  retold  down  through  the  ages.  These  stories, 
known  as  myths,  are  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation  to  explain  the  customs  and  beliefs 
that  govern  people’s  lives.  The  details  of  the  story  may  change  over  the  years,  but  the  basic  meaning 
- or  universal  truth  - remains  the  same. 

A myth  that  speaks  directly  to  teenage  yearnings  is  the  story  of  Icarus,  the  youth  who  disregarded  his 
father’s  warnings  and  flew  too  close  to  the  sun. 

Turn  to  page  64  in  Straight  Ahead,  and  read  the  paragraph  under  the  heading  “The  Icarus  Myth.” 
Then  think  about,  or  in  a small  group  discuss,  the  following. 

1 . Brainstorm  a list  of  the  characteristics  commonly  associated  with  teenagers. 

Philosopher  Micha  E.  Lettrich  has  this  to  say  about  teenagers: 

Idealism  makes  people  push  themselves  hard  to  reach  their  goals.  After  reaching  their  goals, 
they  are  often  intoxicated  by  their  success  and  are  hungry  for  even  greater  challenges.  Such 
enthusiasm  may  blind  them  to  the  dangers  of  over-reaching  themselves  - going  too  far  too 
fast.  Young  people  are  both  idealistic  and  enthusiastic  - a recipe  for  disaster. 

What  does  Lettrich  mean?  Do  you  agree  with  him?  You  don’t  have  to  write  down  an  answer,  but 
keep  the  question  in  mind  as  you  read  the  following  story. 


Turn  to  page  65  and  read  “The  Fall  of  Icarus.” 

C JOURNAL  — — ^ 

In  your  journal  write  a personal  response  to  the  short  story  “The  Fall  of  Icarus.” 

Use  complete  sentences  to  answer  the  following  questions. 

2.  a.  Why  did  Icarus  ignore  his  father’s  advice? 

b.  What  does  this  action  show  about  Icarus’  character? 

c.  What  does  it  show  about  the  relationship  between  parent  and  child? 
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3.  In  your  notebook,  recreate  and  complete  a chart  like  the  following  to  compare  the  ways  in  which 
the  story  of  Icarus  and  Daedalus  can  be  applied  to  the  characteristics  of  youth  today. 


Mythology  and  Today’s  Youth 

Icarus 

Today’s  Youth 

In  My  Experience 

• took  ^tliki  in  hltifld 

• takei  chanced-  in  d/iMuncj,  a- caA- 

• fiaMed  on  <z  doiid  lute. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 
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In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


Through  the  centuries,  the  story  of  Icarus  has  evoked  many  responses  and  reworkings  by  artists  and 
writers.  In  each  case,  the  story  has  been  recreated  or  reinterpreted  to  fit  the  particular  beliefs  of  the 
artist  or  writer. 


Straight 

Ahead 


Turn  to  page  69  in  Straight  Ahead  and  read  the  paragraphs  under  the  heading  “Mythology  in  Art  and 
Poetry.”  Then  turn  to  pages  70  and  71  and  look  at  the  two  paintings.  After  you  have  carefully  studied 
the  paintings,  answer  the  following  questions,  either  in  a group  or  by  yourself. 


V 


4.  a.  In  Brueghel’s  painting,  what  people  other  then  Icarus  can  you  see,  and  what  is  their  attitude 
to  what  is  happening? 


b.  In  Chagall’s  painting,  what  people  other  than  Icarus  can  you  see,  and  what  is  their  attitude  to 
what  is  happening? 


5.  Where  is  Icarus  placed  in  each  painting?  What  does  the  placement  of  Icams  say  about  each 
artist’s  response  to  the  myth  of  Icams? 


6.  Based  on  your  response  to  question  5,  how  important  is  the  fall  of  Icams  to  each  painter? 


Straight 
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Bmeghel’s  painting  of  1558  is  a response  to  the  5000  year-old  story  of  Icams.  In  the  case  of 
Bmeghel’s  painting,  response  leads  to  more  response.  Turn  to  page  73  and  read  William  Carlos 
Williams’  poetic  response  to  his  viewing  of  Bmeghel’s  painting  “Landscape  with  the  Fall  of  Icams.” 


Think  about,  or  in  a small  group  discuss,  the  following  question.  Write  your  response  in  one  or  more 
complete  sentences. 


7.  What  does  Williams,  the  twentieth-century  poet,  see  in  Bmeghel’s  painting? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 
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Allusion:  in 
literature,  a 
reference  to 
someone  or 
something  that 
the  writer 
assumes  the 
audience  will 
recognize 
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Modem  writers  often  use  references  or  allusions  to 
myths  to  enhance  the  meaning  of  their  works.  Earlier  in 
the  section,  you  studied  the  poem  "I,  Icarus"  in  which  the 
young  boy  dreams  that  he  can  fly  like  Icarus  and  never 
fall.  "Bird  Poem"  by  Joy  Kogawa,  expresses  the 
inevitable  tension  that  develops  between  teenagers  who 
want  to  be  independent  and  parents  who  want  to  keep 
them  safe  and  secure  as  long  as  possible. 


Turn  to  page  78  in  Straight  Ahead  and  read  "Bird  Poem. 
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In  your  journal  write  a personal  response  to  “Bird  Poem.” 


The  speaker  of  the  poem  states  that  her  daughter,  Dierdre,  became  so  angry  that  she  broke  her  hand 
against  a wall.  In  a group  or  by  yourself,  brainstorm  a list  of  things  that  might  make  a teenager  angry 
enough  to  do  this. 

8.  The  speaker  of  the  poem  remembers  her  own  mother’s  arms,  and  refers  to  them  as  both  a “nest” 
and  a “net.”  In  what  ways  can  a mother’s  arms  be  both? 

9.  Dierdre  is  referred  to  as  a “wild  bird.”  In  what  ways  is  she  like  Icarus? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 

The  Icarus  myth  has  fascinated  and  challenged  readers  for  generations.  Is  it  a celebration  of  youthful 
exuberance  and  idealism  or  a cautionary  tale  about  recklessness  and  overconfidence?  Is  it  on  the  side 
of  boldness  or  caution?  Does  it  suggest  that  one  must  take  risks  and  live  life  to  the  fullest,  whatever 
the  consequences;  or  is  it  a moral  lesson  in  praise  of  foresight  and  wisdom?  The  ancient  Greeks,  who 
first  told  the  story  of  Icarus,  preached  that  people  should  try  to  live  a moderate  life  between  extremes. 
But  they  also  loved  to  tell  stories  about  people  who  dared  greatly,  only  to  suffer  an  equally  great  fall. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  ambiguity  - the  fact  that  the  story  gives  no  easy  answers  - that  accounts  for  its 
lasting  appeal. 
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In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


ares  and  poems  dealing  with  the  Icarus  myth  in  Unit  4 (pages  62  to  81)  in 
d,  which  one  do  you  think  is  the  best  response  to,  or  reworking  of,  the  Icarus 
: one  speaks  most  eloquently  and  personally  to  you?  Be  sure  to  give  reasons  for 
Note:  You  may  choose  any  picture  or  poem  in  Unit  4,  including  ones  not 


Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 


Extra  Help 

Do  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions. 


Well,  I used  to  think  I understood  the  difference  between 
prose  and  poetry.  Poems  rhyme,  and  have  rhythm  and  a 
definite  pattern;  prose  is  just  the  way  we  normally  talk  and 
write.  Do  you  follow  me  so  far?  Well,  who  thought  up  this 
thing  called  free  verse  poetry?  It  has  no  rhyme,  no  rhythm, 
and  no  pattern.  It  sounds  like  prose.  Is  it  a legitimate  form 
of  poetry? 

\ 
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Yes,  it  is  a legitimate  form  of  poetry. 
Many  poets,  especially  many  of  the 
modern  poets,  use  free  verse. 
— 


Well,  maybe  free  verse  was  invented  by 
people  who  don’t  have  enough  talent  to 
write  traditional  poetry. 


People  have  definite  opinions  about  what  is  good 
poetry  and  what  isn’t.  The  poet  Robert  Frost  once 
remarked  that  “Writing  free  verse  is  like  playing 
tennis  with  the  net  down.” 

On  the  other  hand,  many  distinguished  writers  and 
critics  believe  that  freeing  poetry  from  rigid  rules 
puts  greater  emphasis  on  thought  and  expression. 


For  more  information  about  the  characteristics  of  free  verse,  read  the  info-box  on  page  77  in  Straight 
Ahead. 

1 . Give  three  reasons  why  the  following  poem  cannot  be  considered  an  example  of  free  verse. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Hiep. 
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Developing  a Critical  Response 

In  English  23,  and  perhaps  in  previous  courses,  you  have  learned  about  keeping  a journal  to  record 
your  personal  responses  to  the  literature,  visuals,  and  ideas  that  you  encounter  in  the  course. 

Understanding  literature  and  visuals  begins  with  a personal  response.  You  respond  emotionally  to 
stories,  poems,  dramas,  cartoons,  posters,  paintings,  photographs,  or  films.  You  may  not  always  be 
conscious  of  the  fact,  but  you  do  respond  in  a personal  way  to  everything  that  you  experience.  You 
like  it  or  you  don’t.  You  either  feel  excited  by  it,  indifferent,  or  bored.  It  makes  you  feel  good  or  it 
makes  you  feel  bad. 

After  having  considered  your  personal,  emotional  response  to  something,  the  next  step  is  to  develop  a 
critical  response. 

Your  response  to  literature  and  visuals  is  influenced  by  your  background,  by  your  values  and 
attitudes,  and  by  your  life  experiences.  To  develop  a critical  response,  you  have  to  consider  additional 
sources  of  knowledge.  This  process  sometimes  involves  talking  to  other  people  or  reading  the 
responses  of  other  readers  or  viewers.  You  may  look  for  information  that  gives  you  the  biographical, 
historical,  cultural,  or  intellectual  context  of  the  work. 

You’ll  find  that  this  new  knowledge  may  support  or  actually  contradict  your  initial  personal  response. 
Whatever  the  case  may  be,  you’ll  want  to  reconsider  that  first  response  and  modify  it  accordingly. 


f 

It  does  sound  kind  of  strange.  I 
mean,  you  sit  down  and  write  a 
personal  response,  and  then  you 
go  out  of  your  way  to  prove  that 
you  didn’t  understand  the  work 
that  you  responded  to.  I just  don ’t 
get  it. 

\ 


Experienced  readers  and  viewers  try  to  develop  a critical 
response  to  what  they  have  experienced.  I think  that  you’ll 
discover  the  reason  they  do  this  by  thinking  about,  and 
trying  to  answer,  this  next  question: 

Why  do  people  read  stories  and  articles,  watch  films  or  TV, 
or  view  pictures? 


Sounds  like  a lot  of  work.  Write  two 
responses  instead  of  just  one? 
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Well,  I guess  because  you  can  learn  stuff. 
You  can  learn  more  about  human  nature 
through  the  actions  of  characters  in  stories  or 
films.  You  can  learn  about  people,  places, 
and  things  that  you  can’t  see  in  person. 


For  entertainment.  And  I 
guess  because  they  want 
to  get  something  out  of 
the  experience. 


Like  what? 


In  other  words,  people  want  a 
better  understanding  of  things. 


You  can  get  a better  understanding  of  the 
things  you  read  and  view  if  you  take  the 
time  to  develop  a critical  response. 

V 


2.  In  a short  paragraph,  compare  the  similarities  and  differences  between  a personal  response  and  a 
critical  response. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Help. 
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Reading  Strategies:  Meeting  the  Writer  Halfway 

In  this  section  you  learned  that  writers  want  to  connect  with  their  readers.  Writers  want  their  readers 
to  understand  their  message,  their  story,  the  world  that  they  have  created  for  them  to  explore.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  understanding,  writers  try  to  make  their  stories,  characters,  and  situations  authentic. 
They  include  details  that  will  help  their  readers  visualize  the  scenes  they  have  created. 

You’ve  also  learned  that  readers  have  a very  important  part  to  play  in  the  reading  process  by  trying  to 
connect  with  the  writer.  You  probably  remember  reading  in  this  section  that  readers  must  try  to  meet 
the  writer  half  way. 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a reader  can  meet  the  writer  half  way? 


Teacher:  Even  though  all  readers  have  preferences  for  certain  types  of  literature  over  other 
types,  they  should  keep  open  minds. 

Armin:  Yeah.  I learned  that  from  personal  experience.  For  school  I once  had  to  read  a book 

called  The  Ox-Bow  Incident  by  Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clark.  The  story  is  set  in  the 
American  West  back  in  the  days  of  the  cowboys. 

I hate  westerns.  I must  have  watched  too  many  westerns  on  TV  or  read  too  many 
western  novels.  I am  sick  of  the  western  stereotypes:  the  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys 
with  their  predictable  personalities  and  dialogue;  the  typical,  savage,  unrealistic 
Indians;  wagontrains,  forts,  the  calvary  getting  there  just  in  the  nick  of  time;  and  so  on. 
I’d  heard  and  seen  it  all  before  - or  at  least  I thought  so. 

I forced  myself  to  read  the  first  chapter  and  decided  that  it  was  just  another  western. 

But  not  long  after  that,  I realized  that  this  was  a very  interesting  story  about  human 
nature  and  peer  pressure.  Yes,  the  setting  was  that  of  a western  novel,  but  the  story 
was  nothing  like  what  I normally  expect  from  a typical  western  novel. 

It  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  literature  that  really  makes  an  impression.  If  I had  been 
given  the  choice,  I would  probably  not  have  read  it,  and  that  would  have  been  a real 
shame. 

Krista:  In  other  words,  you  can’t  judge  a book  by  its  cover. 

Teacher:  That’s  right.  What  other  things  can  a reader  do  to  meet  the  writer  halfway? 
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Raza: 

Maria: 

Teacher: 

Krista: 

John: 

Teacher: 


Based  on  the  title  you  can  make  predictions  about  the  content  of  the  piece  of  literature. 
And  you  can  try  to  connect  the  literature  to  your  own  life. 

What  else  can  readers  do  to  meet  the  writer  half  way  and  increase  their  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  a piece  of  literature? 

They  can  study  the  headings  and  reread  difficult  passages.  If  some  of  the  vocabulary 
is  giving  them  trouble,  they  can  use  a dictionary. 

And  they  can  ask  themselves  and  other  readers  questions  about  the  literature. 

Terrific!  You  people  really  know  how  to  do  your  job  as  readers. 


At  this  point  in  your  English  23  course,  you  have  completed  almost  three  entire  modules. 
Congratulations!  In  order  to  get  as  far  as  you  have,  you’ve  had  to  do  a great  deal  of  reading  in  the 
module  booklets  and  in  your  textbooks. 

3.  In  point  form  or  in  sentences,  list  the  reading  strategies  that  you  have  used  during  this  course  that 
have  helped  you  to  meet  the  writers  half  way  and  to  increase  your  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  what  you  have  read. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Help. 

Enrichment 

Do  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions. 


1 .  In  Activity  3,  you  studied  “The  Fall  of  Icarus,”  which  is  an  example  of  a myth.  Why  are  so  many 
myths  still  considered  to  be  relevant  today? 


2.  Find  another  myth  that  interests  you  in  a book  of  myths  such  as  Bulfinch  ’ s 

Mythology  or  Edith  Hamilton ’s  Mythology.  Rewrite  the  myth  in  your  own  words, 
using  conversation,  in  a form  similar  to  the  Icarus  story.  Remember  to  be 
imaginative  and  entertaining.  For  example,  in  your  version  Icarus  could  be  a hotshot 
air  force  pilot.  Your  main  character  can  be  male  or  female. 


3.  Find  a song  that  relates  to  one  of  the  themes  in  this  section.  Write  or  present  your  interpretation 
of  the  song  to  show  its  relationship  to  the  theme.  Conclude  by  discussing  your  feelings  about  the 
song,  focusing  on  the  words,  the  music,  and  the  combination  of  words,  music,  and  performance. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Enrichment. 
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Conclusion 

In  this  section,  you  began  by  drawing  out  and  evaluating  your  own  childhood  experience  in  order  to 
connect  with  and  to  evaluate  literature  about  childhood. 

You  also  examined  your  preferences  and  values  as  a responder  to  literature,  with  the  goal  of  making 
you  a more  open-minded  reader. 

In  the  second  activity,  you  tried  to  apply  several  reading  strategies  to  help  you  improve  your 
understanding  and  your  appreciation  of  the  literature  you  read. 

In  the  last  activity,  you  examined  the  purpose  of  mythology  and  studied  various  reworkings  of  the  fall 
of  Icarus,  a story  with  a universal  message  about  the  yearnings  of  teenagers. 


Section  3 Assignment:  Looking  Back,  Looking  Forward 

Review  the  Evaluation  information  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  module. 

It  is  important  to  number  and  clearly  identify  each  page  with  the  following  information  at  the  top: 

English  23  - Module  3 Section  3 Assignment  Page  # Name  and  SD  # 

Be  sure  to  write  legibly.  Leave  a wide  left  margin  and  number  all  of  your  pages. 

1 . For  this  assignment  you  will  submit  two  journal  entries  dealing  with  the  poem  “Divination”  and 
one  journal  entry  in  which  you  explore  the  reasons  why  the  two  journal  entries  are  different  from 
each  other. 

a.  In  Activity  2,  you  wrote  an  initial  personal  response  to  the  poem  “Divination.”  Polish  your 
initial  personal  response  by  editing  and  proofreading  carefully,  but  do  not  revise  your  original 
ideas.  Label  this  journal  entry  “My  Initial  Personal  Responses  to  ‘Divination.’” 

b.  At  the  end  of  Activity  2,  you  had  the  opportunity  to  write  an  optional,  second  journal 
response  to  the  same  poem.  If  you  wrote  this  second,  more  critical  response  to  the  poem 
“Divination,”  revise,  edit,  and  proofread  this  second  response.  Label  this  journal  entry  “My 
Critical  Response  to  ‘Divination.’” 

If  you  have  not  already  written  a critical  response  to  the  poem,  do  so  now.  Before  you  begin, 
read  the  journal  directions  that  are  located  at  the  end  of  Activity  2.  Then  carefully  read  the 
discussion  about  writing  a critical  response  in  the  Extra  Help.  Remember  to  spend  some  time 
thinking  about  the  meaning  of  the  poem  and  the  poet’s  purpose  in  writing  it.  Talk  to  others 
who  have  read  the  poem.  What  insights  do  they  have?  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  their 
ideas?  After  having  thought  about  and  discussed  the  poem,  write  a critical  response.  Revise, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  critical  response. 
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c.  The  additional  knowledge  that  you  gained  between  the  time  that  you  wrote  your  initial  and 
your  critical  responses  may  have  changed  the  way  that  you  understand  and  feel  about  this 
poem.  In  a third  journal  entry,  discuss  your  initial  and  critical  responses  to  the  poem 
“Divination.”  How  different  is  your  initial  emotional  response  from  your  second  and  more 
critical  response?  In  what  ways  do  the  two  responses  differ?  What  things  do  you  think  have 
changed  the  way  that  you  understand  and  feel  about  the  poem?  In  your  opinion,  does 
creating  a critical  response  to  a piece  of  literature  help  you  to  connect  with  the  writer? 
Revise,  edit,  and  proofread  this  journal  entry. 

All  three  of  these  journal  entries  will  be  evaluated  according  to  the  Scale  for  Expressive 
Language.  (20  marks) 

2.  Do  either  A or  B. 


A.  Mythology  and  the  Modern  World  (15  marks) 

In  this  section,  you  studied  the  myth  of  Icarus.  In  a one-page  composition,  explain  how  the 
myth  of  Icarus  relates  to  the  situation  of  youth  today.  For  example,  does  the  myth  serve  as  an 
encouragement  to  youth,  or  as  a warning,  or  both?  Feel  free  to  provide  examples  from  your 
own  experience  or  knowledge  to  support  your  observations.  Revise,  edit,  and  proofread  your 
composition. 

After  you  have  finished  writing  your  final  copy,  make  a tape  recording  of  the  composition. 

This  assignment  will  be  evaluated  according  to  the  following  guidelines. 

Written  Composition  (10  marks) 

• Content  (4  marks):  The  composition  is  creative  and  original.  The  writer  has  successfully 
conveyed  to  the  reader  a powerful  message,  created  a believable  experience,  or  provided  an 
insight  - and  has  perhaps  stirred  the  emotions  of  the  reader.  The  composition  contains 
enough  description  and  details  to  allow  the  reader  to  create  clear  mental  images.  The 
writer’s  purpose  is  clear  and  has  been  successfully  achieved.  The  writer’s  voice  is  clear 
and  consistent  throughout. 


• Interaction  (2  marks):  The  writer  has  demonstrated  a good  awareness  of  audience  and  has 
anticipated  the  needs/reactions/questions  of  the  reader. 


• Organization  (2  marks):  The  writer  has  organized  the  writing  well  and  has  presented  the 
content  in  an  order  that  allows  the  reader  to  follow  easily  the  flow  of  the  writing.  The 
beginning  creates  interest  and  promotes  further  reading.  There  may  be  a little  twist  near  the 
end  of  the  composition  that  is  intended  to  surprise  the  reader,  but  this  twist  must  seem  quite 
logical  and  must  enhance  the  composition. 


Correctness  (2  marks):  The  writer  has  carefully  proofread  and  edited  the  composition  to 
ensure  that  it  is  relatively  free  from  errors  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 
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Straight 

Ahead 


Q»JQ 

/o  ° ° o\ 


Oral  Presentation  (5  marks) 

The  speaker’s  pronunciation  is  clear  and  accurate.  The  speed  and  pacing  of  the  recording  is 
appropriate.  Precautions  have  been  taken  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  distracting  background 
noises  on  the  recording  and  that  the  speaker’s  voice  is  loud  enough  so  that  the  listener  can  easily 
hear  what  is  being  said.  The  speaker’s  voice  is  expressive,  effectively  conveying  the  meaning 
and  emotion  of  the  words  and  promoting  the  listener’s  interest. 

At  the  beginning  of  your  recording,  state  your  name  and  indicate  for  which  assignment  your  recording 
was  made. 

“My  name  is . My  oral  presentation  is  for  the  Section  3 Assignment  for 

Module  3.” 

Before  you  submit  your  Student  Response  Audiocassette  for  evaluation,  rewind  the  tape  to  the 
beginning  of  your  recording.  Make  sure  that  your  name  is  clearly  written  on  the  cassette  label. 

B.  Poetry  (15  marks) 

Write  at  least  two  poems  that  deal  with  the  theme  of  this  module:  the  journey  of  adolescence. 
You  may,  for  example,  want  to  look  back  at  an  experience  of  childhood;  or  you  may  want  to 
explore  the  challenges  of  adolescence  (friendship,  peer  pressure,  dating,  stereotyping, 
establishing  your  identity);  or  you  may  want  to  look  ahead  and  speculate  about  future 
challenges  and  the  person  you  would  like  to  become.  It’s  up  to  you. 

If  you  have  difficulty  thinking  of  something  to  write  about,  try  reviewing  some  of  the 
responses  you  wrote  for  the  readings  you  have  studied  in  this  section.  What,  for  example, 
were  your  childhood  flying  experiences  like?  Was  your  childhood  as  full  of  superstitions  as 
the  one  in  “Divination”? 

As  for  the  form  of  your  poems,  unless  you  have  strong  opinions  to  the  contrary,  you  should 
write  your  poems  in  free  verse.  All  of  the  poems  in  this  section  are  written  in  free  verse;  and, 
in  fact,  free  verse  is  the  form  most  commonly  used  by  modem  poets.  If  you  are  unsure  what 
free  verse  is,  turn  to  page  77  in  Straight  Ahead  and  read  the  info-box  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

Don’t  forget  to  give  each  of  your  poems  a title.  Remember,  the  title  is  important  to  the 
understanding  of  your  poem.  Readers  will  use  the  title  to  predict  what  each  of  your  poems  is 
about.  The  title  can  give  a hint  to  the  reader  about  the  message  that  you  want  to  convey 
through  your  poem.  In  short,  a well-thought-out  title  can  enhance  the  communication 
process  between  yourself  and  the  reader. 

You  will  also  be  expected  to  submit  a tape-recorded  reading  of  your  poems.  Your  recording 
will  be  evaluated  on  your  ability  to  communicate  with  your  voice  the  feelings  and  ideas  of 
your  work. 
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Your  poems  will  be  evaluated  according  to  the  following  guidelines. 

Written  Poems  (10  marks) 

• Does  each  of  your  poems  express  an  interesting  idea  about  some  aspect  of  the  journey 
of  adolescence? 

• Do  you  use  images  and  descriptive  language  to  express  your  meaning,  or  do  you 
simply  tell  the  reader  what  you  think? 

• Does  each  poem  have  a title  that  helps  the  reader  to  understand  the  poem?  In  other 
words,  don’t  simply  call  your  work  “Poem  about  Adolescence.” 

• Do  you  use  language  in  a fresh,  imaginative  way;  or  do  you  resort  to  cliched  (worn- 
out)  phrases?  (You  learned  about  cliches  in  Module  2:  Section  2.) 

Oral  Interpretation  (5  marks) 

• Is  your  voice  sufficiently  loud  and  clear? 

• Do  you  emphasize  with  your  voice  the  key  word  or  words  in  each  line? 

• Are  you  able  to  communicate  with  your  voice  both  the  meaning  and  feelings  of  your 
poems? 

At  the  beginning  of  your  recording,  state  your  name  and  indicate  for  which  assignment  your  recording 
was  made. 

“My  name  is . My  oral  presentation  is  for  the  Section  3 Assignment  for 

Module  3.” 

Before  you  submit  your  Student  Response  Audiocassette  for  evaluation,  rewind  the  tape  to  the 
beginning  of  your  recording.  Make  sure  that  your  name  is  clearly  written  on  the  cassette  label. 


MODULE  SUMMARY 


In  this  module,  you  have  reflected  on  your  life-joumey  to  date  and  have  examined  many  of  the  factors 
that  help  to  shape  adolescence:  childhood,  relationships  with  family  and  friends,  changing  roles,  and 
societal  attitudes.  You  have  looked  back  at  your  childhood  experiences  in  order  to  see  how  they  have 
helped  shape  the  person  you  are  now.  And  now  you  should  be  ready  to  move  on.  The  future  awaits 
you  - in  the  form  of  Module  4. 


By  the  end  of  Module  3 you  should  be  familiar  with  the  following  concepts: 


• the  various  types  of  relationships,  responsibilities,  and  needs  people  have  in  relationships 

• the  reader-text  relationship  (and  how  the  reader  affects  the  meaning  of  a work) 

• peer  pressure 

• writing  an  explanation 

• changing  roles  (how  the  roles  of  men  and  women  have  changed  and  continue  to  change) 

• stereotyping 
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• media  stereotyping 

• sex-role  stereotyping 

• sexism 

• authentic  writing 

• retrospective  narration 

• mythology 

• free  verse  poetry 

• reading  strategies 

• relating  or  connecting  a work  of  literature  to  your  own  experience 

• reading  with  an  open  mind 

If  you  do  not  understand  or  are  unsure  of  any  of  these  concepts,  review  the  appropriate  material 
before  going  on  to  the  next  module. 


Final  Module  Assignment 

Review  the  Evaluation  information  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  module. 

It  is  important  to  number  and  clearly  identify  each  page  with  the  following  information  at  the  top: 

English  23  - Module  3 Final  Module  Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 

Be  sure  to  write  legibly.  Leave  a wide  left  margin  and  number  all  of  your  pages. 

Review  the  journal  entries  that  you  wrote  in  this  module.  Choose  the  entry  that  you  like  best  and  are 
willing  to  share.  Revise,  edit,  and  proofread  this  journal  entry.  Before  you  begin  writing,  indicate  the 
page  number  of  the  topic  on  which  your  journal  entry  is  based. 

Note:  Do  not  use  the  journal  entries  that  you  submitted  for  your  Section  3 Assignment  as  your 
response  for  the  Final  Module  Assignment. 


To  ensure  that  all  of  your  work  has  been  completed  in  a satisfactory  manner,  check  off  the  items  in 
the  following  list: 

□ Section  1 Assignment  has  been  completed. 

□ Section  2 Assignment  has  been  completed. 

□ Section  3 Assignment  has  been  completed. 

□ Final  Module  Assignment  has  been  completed. 

□ Your  responses  are  organized  and  neat,  with  room  for  teacher  comments. 

□ All  of  your  response  pages  are  numbered  consecutively  and  identified  with  this  heading: 

English  20  - Module  3 Section  # Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 

Submit  only  your  assignment  response  pages  (along  with  any  audiotape  and/or  videotape  cassettes) 
for  evaluation. 
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Glossary 

allusion:  in  literature,  a reference  to  someone  or  something 
that  the  writer  assumes  the  audience  will  recognize 

anecdote:  a short  story  about  an  interesting  event 

climax:  the  most  exciting  point  in  a story  or  the  turning  point 

first-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration  in  which  a 
character  tells  his  or  her  own  story  using  the  words  / and 
we 

foreshadowing:  providing  a hint  about  events  that  will 
occur  later  in  a story 

genre:  a particular  category  of  literature  characterized  by  its 
form,  content,  or  style;  for  example,  poetry,  short  stories, 
novels 

mood:  the  overall  feeling  produced  in  the  reader  or  viewer 
by  a piece  of  literature  or  piece  of  visual  communication 

myth:  a traditional  or  legendary  story  that  attempts  to  explain 
a basic  truth  about  life 


narrator:  the  teller  of  the  story 

The  narrator  is  not  necessarily  the  author,  but  can  be  a 
character  in  the  story. 

point  of  view:  the  position  from  which  something  is 
observed  or  considered 

prejudice:  an  unfavourable  opinion  formed  without 

investigating  the  facts  or  an  irrational  attitude  of  hostility 
directed  against  an  individual,  group,  or  race 

retrospective  narration:  a story  told  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a person  recalling  events  of  his  or  her  life 

setting:  the  time  and  place  in  a work  of  fiction 

stanza:  in  a poem,  lines  that  have  been  grouped  together  to 
form  a unit 

stereotype:  any  commonly  held,  exaggerated,  and 

simplified  idea  or  judgement  of  a person,  group,  race,  or 
issue 


Suggested  Answers 

Section  1 : Activity  1 

1 . Responses  here  will  be  entirely  personal.  For  example,  you  might  say  that  you  value  loyalty  or  caring  in  a person,  or  that  you 
value  a person  who  is  secure  enough  that  he  or  she  doesn’t  feel  the  need  to  compete  with  you  all  of  the  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  probably  wouldn’t  value  somebody  who  is  conceited,  mean-spirited,  or  careless  about  the  feelings  of  others.  What 
else  can  you  add? 

2.  It  seems  that  the  peer  group  gives  the  speaker  a sense  of  belonging.  It  takes  away  the  speaker’s  insecurity  by  making 
decisions  for  the  speaker.  The  group  lets  the  speaker  know  what  music,  clothing,  and  trends  are  acceptable.  You  could  also 
say  that  the  group  makes  the  speaker  feel  more  powerful,  certainly  more  powerful  than  the  individuals  that  the  group 
persecutes  for  being  different.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  reasons? 

3.  It  seems  that  the  main  thing  that  keeps  the  group  together  is  its  hatred  of  people  who  do  not  belong,  such  as  members  of 
minorities.  If  they  truly  believed  that  “together  is  better,”  they  would  want  to  include  everyone  in  their  group. 

4.  There  are  many  possibilities  here.  Many  groups  raise  money  and  run  services  on  behalf  of  disadvantaged  groups  or 
individuals.  Other  groups  try  to  promote  understanding  and  tolerance  among  different  ethnic  groups.  Religious 
organizations  try  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  community.  These  groups  are  motivated  by  the  desire  to  improve  society. 

5.  Again,  responses  here  will  vary  from  one  person  or  one  peer  group  to  another.  Trends  and  tastes  in  society  change  often.  No 
matter  how  individual  you  think  you  are,  chances  are  good  that  you  wear  the  same  sort  of  clothes  and  listen  to  the  same  sort 
of  music  as  your  friends.  It  is  up  to  you  to  define  your  particular  tastes. 
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Section  1 : Activity  2 

1 . Writers  should  consider  the  background  of  the  audiences  for  whom  they  are  writing.  They  should  provide  enough  detail  in 
their  writing  to  allow  the  average  reader  to  easily  understand  the  message.  Did  you  have  any  other  ideas? 

2.  Readers  should  read  carefully  and  try  to  create  a mental  picture  using  the  details  provided  by  the  writer.  Although  readers  are 
free  to  visualize  additional  details  to  make  the  image  complete,  these  additional  details  must  be  consistent  with  the  scene  that 
the  writer  has  described.  In  other  words,  readers  must  take  care  that  they  do  not  ignore  important  details  that  the  writer  has 
included. 

What  other  ideas  did  you  think  of?  Share  your  ideas  with  your  partner  or  with  your  discussion  group. 

3.  The  cartoon  is  a tribute  to  Barbara  Frum’s  talents  as  an  interviewer.  It  suggests  that  her  death  isn’t  an  ending.  Instead,  she  is 
being  rewarded  with  the  ultimate  interview  - with  God. 

4.  For  many  people,  turning  a person’s  death  into  a subject  of  humour  is  disrespectful  and  in  poor  taste.  To  them,  death  should 
never  be  treated  lightly. 

Many  people  believe  that  all  cartoons  are  meant  to  be  funny  or  to  poke  fun  at  people  or  events.  This  is  not  an  accurate 
perception,  because  many  political  and  editorial  cartoons  have  a serious  message. 

5.  In  order  to  understand  this  cartoon,  viewers  have  to  know  the  story  of  Pinocchio.  They  have  to  know  that  when  a person  is 
shown  with  a long  nose  it  means  that  he  or  she  is  lying.  They  have  to  know  that  crossed  fingers  behind  the  back  is  a sign  that 
the  person  knows  he  or  she  is  telling  a deliberate  lie.  They  have  to  know  that  the  beaver  is  Canada’s  national  symbol  to 
understand  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  the  Canadian  government  here.  If  they  were  not  already  aware  of  these  things,  they 
would  probably  have  no  idea  that  the  cartoon  is  making  a statement  about  people’s  payment  (or  non-payment)  of  taxes. 

6.  The  cartoon  is  funny  because  the  husband  hardly  fits  the  description  in  the  caption.  The  wife  doesn’t  appear  to  be  as 
beautiful  as  the  dawn  and  the  husband  certainly  doesn’t  look  bold  and  hawklike.  The  viewer  smiles  because  most  married 
couples  are  more  like  the  couple  in  the  cartoon  than  the  bold  and  radiant  characters  in  the  novel  that  the  wife  is  reading. 

7.  People  might  not  understand  this  cartoon  if  they  really  believe  that  marriage  resembles  the  world  of  a romance  novel.  If 
these  people  really  believed  that  husbands  should  be  bold  and  hawklike  and  that  wives  should  be  soft  and  forever  dawning, 
then  they  would  fail  to  see  how  ridiculous  such  descriptions  of  people  really  are. 

Section  1 : Activity  3 

1.  Your  response  here  will  depend  on  how  closely  you  identify  with  Denis.  For  example,  if  you  empathize  completely  with 
Denis,  you  may  see  Guy  as  cold  and  uncaring.  If  you  look  at  things  more  from  Guy’s  point  of  view,  you  will  probably  see 
his  actions  and  attitudes  show  that  he  is  simply  getting  on  with  his  life. 

2.  The  incident  where  Denis  and  Celine  ate  the  wild  strawberries  is  Denis’  happiest  memory  of  Celine.  It  seems  to  be  a 
moment  during  which  Celine’s  beauty  merges  with  the  beauty  of  nature  - at  least  in  Denis’  mind.  It  stands  perhaps  as  the 
sweetest,  most  powerful  moment  of  his  life.  When  he  reads  Celine’s  letter  describing  the  incident,  it  is  as  if  he  relives  the 
entire  moment.  Perhaps  the  author  chose  the  title  to  impress  upon  the  reader  just  how  powerful  memory  can  be  in  shaping 
people’s  lives.  The  reader  feels  that  no  matter  how  long  Denis  lives,  the  memory  of  Celine’s  feeding  him  the  strawberries 
will  remain  as  fresh  and  clear  as  the  day  it  happened. 

3.  There  is  no  right  answer  here,  only  a good  explanation.  You  may  feel  that  Guy  is  right  to  turn  his  back  on  a situation  that 
cannot  be  changed  and  to  get  on  with  his  life.  Or  you  may  feel  that  Denis’  mother  is  right  to  try  to  preserve  and  respect  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  Or  you  may  feel  that  there  is  a middle  ground  that  takes  into  account  both  ways  of  living.  What  do  you 
think? 
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4.  Answers  will  vary.  Here  is  one  possibility. 

Cbea/iCbenH, 

9 am  not  cjoincj,  to-  apolocfi^  jjoo  mj.  li^e.  When  Celine  died,  9 thoucfldd would  die,  too-.  hut  life  cfoei  on,  Cbenii.  fyon  cant  -intend  ipu/i 
lije  mou/inincf-  the  dead,  liuincf  inthe-paAt.  Celine  wouldnt  haue  wanted  that;  ike  looed  ti^etoo  much.  So-  9 ■picked  nufAel^  up,  and  went 
on.  9 \eApect  Cetine-i  memooip,  but!) 9 muit liue  joo 
them- now-,  Cbenti.  ^udxje  me  jpA-  that,  not  jjOO  Celine. 

If ou/i  uncle, 

Quy 

Section  1 : Activity  4 

1 . Your  response  here  will  be  entirely  personal.  Did  you  follow  the  trend  for  your  sex  in  the  national  survey?  If  you  did,  do 
you  think  your  results  show  that  you  have  a stereotypical  view  of  male-female  relationships?  If  your  responses  did  not  fit  the 
pattern,  do  you  think  your  results  show  that  you  have  a more  enlightened  view  of  relationships? 

2.  a.  “Truthfully  Yours”:  The  narrator  had  very  little  experience  with  life.  Most  of  what  she  knew  she  learned  from  movies 

or  advertisements.  She  describes  her  encounters  with  men  in  terms  of  movies  she  has  seen.  For  example,  she  compares 
herself  to  a famous  movie  heroine;  the  dentist  reminds  her  of  handsome  Andy  Hardy.  All  the  men  she  meets  are 
handsome  in  a general  movie-starrish  way.  Because  of  this  fact,  her  view  of  relationships  seems  very  superficial. 

b.  “Just  Add  Water  and  Stir”:  Weddings  are  very  public  events.  Men  and  women  publicize  the  success  of  their 

relationships  in  an  elaborate,  formal  ceremony.  The  author  suggests,  however,  that  divorces  are  very  secretive  things. 
Often  other  people  don’t  even  know  that  a divorce  has  taken  place.  He  believes  that  if  men  and  women  are  prepared  to 
celebrate  their  togetherness,  they  should  also  be  prepared  to  publicize  the  breakdown  of  their  relationship.  It  would  be 
less  “foolish”  (or  hypocritical)  than  the  present  system  and  might  lead  to  a more  realistic  view  of  relationships  in  general. 

3.  Your  responses  may  be  somewhat  different  from  the  sample  responses  that  follow.  Compare  your  responses  with  these 
written  by  two  English  23  students. 

a.  “Just  Add  Water  and  Stir”:  The  author’s  proposal  - the  divorce  ceremony  - is  absurd,  but  underlying  the  absurdity  there 
is  a serious  point:  It  is  almost  too  easy  for  couples  in  a marriage  to  walk  away  from  each  other.  If  a couple  had  to  go 
through  something  as  complicated  as  the  divorce  ceremony,  they  might  try  harder  to  resolve  the  problems  in  their 
marriage. 

b.  “Truthfully  Yours”:  Today,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  people  could  reach  the  age  of  sixteen  and  not 
know  anything  about  sexual  reproduction.  The  girl’s  view  of  male-female  relationships  is  unrealistic.  She  is  like  a little 
girl  who  looks  at  the  various  men  as  fairy-tale  heroes.  She  wishes,  for  example,  that  the  baker  could  rescue  her  from  a 
burning  room. 


Section  1 : Activity  5 

1 . The  author  wrote  this  article  for  teenagers  to  read. 

2.  The  writer  doesn’t  talk  down  to  his  audience.  Instead,  he  relates  incidents  that  happened  to  him  when  he  was  a teenager,  to 
show  that  he  understands  the  difficulties  teenagers  face.  He  adopts  a natural,  informal  tone  in  his  comments. 

3.  You  response  here  will  be  entirely  personal.  For  example,  you  might  suggest  that  teenagers  work  on  their  communication 
skills  in  order  to  overcome  a lack  of  confidence  or  poor  self-concept. 
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4.  If  you  worked  through  the  questions  on  page  161  on  your  own,  you  should  compare  your  responses  with  those  of  at  least  one 
other  person.  You  may  find  that  you  and  your  partner(s)  have  selected  different  examples  in  response  to  many  of  these 
questions.  In  many  cases  there  are  several  correct  responses,  so  it  is  a good  idea  to  compare  and  discuss  your  ideas  with 
others. 

From  studying  the  “Characteristics  of  an  Explanation”  on  page  159  and  160  and  working  through  the  questions  on  page  161, 
you  probably  realized  that  the  article  “Boyfriends/Girlfriends”  has  all  of  the  characteristics  of  an  explanation.  Use  this  article 
as  a model  of  an  explanation. 

5.  You  learned  in  Module  1 that  the  first  stage  in  the  writing  process  is  the  prewriting  stage.  Before  you  begin  the  rough  draft 
of  your  explanation,  you  need  to  answer  the  following  three  questions: 

• Why  am  I writing? 

• What  will  I write  about? 

• For  whom  am  I writing? 

At  this  point  you  already  know  the  answer  to  the  first  question  - you  are  writing  an  explanation.  What  you  need  to  do  at  this 
point  is  choose  a topic  about  which  you  can  write  the  explanation.  Naturally,  you  should  write  about  something  that  you 
understand  as  an  expert.  Who  is  your  audience?  Since  you  are  the  expert,  you  can  assume  that  the  people  reading  your 
explanation  are  people  who  are  interested  in  your  topic  but  are  not  experts  themselves.  They  are  looking  to  you  to  provide 
clear  instructions  or  advice. 

The  three  suggestions  under  the  heading  “You’re  the  Expert”  on  page  162  in  Straight  Ahead  can  help  you  with  your 
prewriting  stage.  The  second  idea  suggests  that  you  make  a “memory  chain.”  Did  you  figure  out  that  making  a memory 
chain  is  the  same  as  clustering ? 


Section  1 : Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1.  Your  answer  here  will  be  personal  and  will  depend  on  the  story  you  choose.  For  example,  you  may  find  that  a story  you 
enjoyed  as  a child  no  longer  seems  as  substantial  or  exciting  now  that  you  are  more  mature.  It  may,  for  example,  strike  you 
as  completely  unrealistic,  with  little  in  the  way  of  insights  about  life.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  find  that  a story  you  once 
enjoyed  still  appeals  but  for  different  reasons.  You  may  now,  for  example,  be  able  to  appreciate  the  author’s  use  of  language 
and  the  ability  to  describe  a scene  or  to  realistically  capture  the  thinking  processes  of  a child.  What  did  you  find? 

2.  This  is  more  than  a how-to  article.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  writer’s  tone,  his  descriptive  flair,  and  his  acute  eye  for  humorous 
details  and  examples  combine  to  make  the  act  of  writing  a letter  seem  like  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  life. 

Enrichment 

1 . Don’t  be  afraid  to  have  fun  with  this  exercise.  Make  sure,  however,  that  you  are  able  to  explain  the  connection  between  the 
song  and  the  reading. 

2.  In  “Truthfully  Yours,”  the  narrator’s  complete  ignorance  about  sexual  matters  could  make  a good  subject  for  a radio  talk 
show.  As  for  a skit,  one  of  her  encounters  with  the  many  “loves”  of  her  life  could  make  for  a humorous  scene. 

It  might  be  fun  to  act  out  the  divorce  ceremony  in  “Just  Add  Water  and  Stir,”  especially  if  all  the  actors  keep  a straight  face 
as  if  participating  in  a very  formal  ceremony.  Certainly,  the  high  rate  of  divorce  in  modem  society  is  a good  topic  for  a 
discussion  or  debate.  If  so  many  married  couples  are  divorcing,  what  does  this  say  about  our  attitudes  toward  relationships? 
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Section  2:  Activity  1 

1.  Responses  here  will  vary  according  to  individual  experiences.  Comments  directed  against  teenagers  are  probably  no 
different  from  those  levelled  against  the  rest  of  the  population:  laziness,  lack  of  motivation,  self-indulgence,  selfishness, 
disorganization,  and  so  on. 

2.  Again,  responses  here  will  be  personal.  But,  teenagers  often  stereotype  each  other  according  to  their  clothing,  hairstyle, 
music,  sports,  material  possessions,  and  ability  at  school  work. 

Section  2:  Activity  2 

1.  Responses  here  will  depend  on  how  you  and  your  group  perceive  Canada.  The  following  is  a list  of  stereotypes  about 
Canada  held  by  people  from  other  countries. 


Stereotype 

Flattering? 

Hockey  is  everyone’s  number  one  interest. 

There’s  more  to  Canada  than  hockey. 

“The  Mounties  always  get  their  man.” 

This  stereotype  gives  the  impression  that  Canada 
is  a law-abiding,  peaceful  place. 

Canada  is  a land  of  ice  and  snow. 

There  is  some  scenery  under  all  that  snow. 

Canada  is  a land  of  wide-open  spaces. 

This  stereotype  conveys  the  image  that  Canada 
is  a land  of  adventure. 

2.  Responses  here  will  vary  depending  on  the  shows  you  watch.  Many  shows,  however,  do  not  promote  a positive  view  of 
teenagers.  On  many  shows,  teenagers  are  stereotyped  as  shallow,  self-absorbed  creatures,  interested  only  in  partying  and 
relations  with  the  opposite  sex.  Do  the  shows  that  you  watch  fit  this  mould,  or  do  they  offer  a more  substantial  view  of 
teenagers? 

3.  Responses  here  will  depend  on  the  pictures  that  you  include  in  your  survey.  The  following  paragraphs  list  some  of  the 
common  “looks”  that  men  and  women  have  in  advertising,  particularly  in  the  fashion  ads. 

A visitor  from  Mars  would  probably  assume  that  humans  are  not  a very  intelligent  species.  Women,  in  particular,  are  often 
demeaned  in  picture  ads.  Women  are  seldom  shown  in  strong  confident  poses.  Sometimes,  only  parts  of  their  bodies  are 
shown,  conveying  the  idea  that  a woman  is  an  object.  Or  else,  they  have  a startled,  wide-eyed,  little-girl  look.  Seldom  are 
women  in  ads  conveyed  as  having  a serious  thought  in  their  heads. 

Men  are  often  conveyed  in  strong  assertive  poses  - standing  tall,  hands  on  hips.  They  know  what  they  want.  They  are  men 
of  action  but  seldom  of  thought.  Unlike  most  men,  they  are  seldom  portrayed  as  if  they  have  doubts  about  anything. 


Section  2:  Activity 


1 . Responses  will  vary  greatly  here.  The  chart  that  follows  shows  some  possibilities. 
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Job 

Reason 

Suggestion  for  making  the  job 
gender  neutral 

F 

E 

M 

A 

L 

E 

Secretary 

Nurse 

• girls  are  directed  into  secretarial- 
skills  classes  in  high  school 

• improve  counselling  in  schools 

• women  are  stereotyped  as  being 
more  caring 

• women  are  stereotyped  as  the  ones 
who  follow  the  doctor’s  orders 

• give  nurses  more  responsibility  for 
decision  making 

• make  them  partners,  not  servants  of 
doctors 

M 

A 

L 

E 

Engineer 

• girls  are  often  not  encouraged  to  aim 
for  math-related  careers 

• perception  that  it  is  a male  field; 
women  might  face  sexual 
harassment 

• better  counselling,  more  encouragement 
from  potential  employers 

• better  awareness  about  the  skills  required 
for  the  job 

2.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  be  personal,  depending  on  your  household.  In  some  households,  all  tasks  are  gender  neutral. 

People  take  turns  or  simply  do  whatever  needs  doing  at  the  time.  In  other  homes,  there  seem  to  be  male  tasks  and  female 
tasks.  The  man  always  takes  out  the  garbage  and  cuts  the  grass.  The  woman  always  makes  the  meals  and  does  the  laundry. 

3.  Your  response  here  will  depend  on  the  show  you  choose.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  almost  every  TV  family  had  a mother  who 
did  not  work  outside  the  home  and  a father  who  usually  worked  at  a white-collar  job  that  nobody  ever  talked  about.  Divorce 
did  not  seem  to  exist.  Roles  were  clearly  defined.  The  mother  did  all  the  chores  in  the  home,  looked  after  the  children,  and 
never  had  a hair  out  of  place.  The  teenagers  were  all  polite,  well  groomed,  and  respectful  of  their  elders;  their  problems  were 
always  wonderfully  easy  to  solve.  As  for  the  father,  his  only  task  at  home  seemed  to  be  to  sort  out  everyone’s  problems  and 
dispense  a weekly  dose  of  wisdom.  Are  such  families  still  around  on  TV  today? 

4.  The  girl  suggests  that  women  want  the  same  things  that  men  have  (freedom,  political  power,  their  own  way  of  living, 
freedom  from  drudgery).  Tiger’s  comment  is  wistful,  suggesting  it  would  be  nice  if  men  really  did  have  those  feelings.  His 
comment  undercuts  the  girl’s  speech,  by  suggesting  that  what  she  is  really  asking  for  isn’t  equality  but  a perfect  world. 

5.  In  many  offices,  the  secretaries  make  the  coffee.  Because  the  secretaries  are  among  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  any  office  and 
are  usually  women,  the  job  of  making  coffee  is  not  valued  by  most  men.  The  cartoon,  however,  suggests  that  if  making 
coffee  were  a male  responsibility,  it  would  suddenly  become  a very  important  task,  an  art  form,  worth  a salary  of  $50  000  to 
perform.  The  cartoonist  is  having  fun  with  the  old-fashioned  view  that  work  is  only  important  and  worthy  of  a decent  salary 
if  a man  is  performing  it. 


Section  2:  Activity  4 

1 . She  liked  the  father’s  work,  unlike  her  mother  who  “disliked  the  whole  pelting  operation.”  The  girl  found  the  smell  of  the 
dead  foxes  “reassuringly  seasonal,  like  oranges  and  pine  needles.” 

2.  The  girl  fantasized  about  exciting  adventures,  most  of  which  demanded  acts  of  bravery  on  her  part.  For  example,  she  rescued 
people  from  a bombed-out  building  and  she  shot  two  rabid  wolves. 

3.  She  did  hard  physical  labour:  she  carried  water  to  the  foxes  and  helped  her  father  cut  grass  to  pile  on  top  of  the  fox  pens  for 
shade. 
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4.  To  her,  it  meant  that  he  respected  her  efforts;  she  was  a good  and  hard  worker. 

5.  She  does  not  like  the  monotony  and  the  lack  of  freedom  in  the  kitchen.  “I  hated  the  hot  dark  kitchen,”  she  says.  “It  seemed 
to  me  that  work  in  the  house  was  endless,  dreary  and  peculiarly  depressing;  work  done  out  of  doors,  and  in  my  father’s 
service,  was  ritualistically  important.” 

6.  The  girl’s  mother  talked  to  her  more  than  her  father  did.  She  was  friendlier,  but  the  girl  did  not  trust  her,  mainly  because 
she  knew  her  mother  was  plotting  to  try  to  get  her  permanently  into  the  kitchen,  away  from  her  father.  She  felt  as  if  her 
mother  was  trying  to  take  away  her  freedom. 

7.  Her  younger  brother  Laird  was  becoming  bigger  and  stronger.  Soon  he  would  be  physically  able  to  serve  as  the  father’s 
“hired  hand.”  The  girl  would  then  be  relegated  to  the  kitchen. 

8.  Before,  the  word  girl  had  seemed  “innocent.”  Now  it  seems  to  have  negative  associations.  To  become  a girl  seems  to  mean 
to  become  less  than  a boy.  “Laird’s  gonna  show  you  one  day,”  says  Henry,  suggesting  that  Laird  will  soon  assert  his 
superiority  over  her.  It  means  she  will  no  longer  be  good  enough  to  work  outdoors. 

9.  Laird  is  shocked  by  the  shooting  of  the  horse.  He  seems  like  a little  boy  to  her  again,  “young  and  innocent.”  She  welcomes 
the  chance  to  show  her  superiority  again. 

10.  She  no  longer  trusts  Laird  because  she  knows  he  is  her  rival,  even  if  he  doesn’t.  If  he  told  their  father  what  happened,  it 
would  diminish  her  standing  in  her  father’s  eyes.  He  might  send  her  inside  to  work  with  her  mother. 

1 1 . They  no  longer  sang  at  night;  Laird  said  her  singing  was  “silly.”  They  no  longer  needed  each  other  to  avoid  being  afraid  at 
night.  She  plans  to  put  up  a barricade  between  her  part  of  the  room  and  his. 

12.  In  the  stories  she  makes  up,  she  is  not  the  brave  hero  who  rescues  people.  Instead,  she  is  the  one  being  rescued  by  a boy 
from  her  class,  or  even  the  teacher. 

13.  The  word  only  suggests  that  she  is  somehow  less  than  a boy  - less  intelligent,  less  reliable.  She  can’t  be  trusted  to  think  or 
do  the  things  that  are  necessary  in  a crisis. 

14.  You  may  have  included  some  of  the  following  authentic-seeming  details: 

a.  raising  foxes:  “After  the  pelt  had  been  stretched  inside-out  on  a long  board  my  father  scraped  away  delicately, 
removing  the  little  clotted  webs  of  blood  vessels,  the  bubbles  of  fat;  the  smell  of  blood  and  animal  fat,  with  the  strong, 
primitive  odour  of  the  fox  itself. . .”  (page  173) 

b.  seeing  a horse  being  shot:  “Mack  did  not  collapse  at  once  but  swayed,  lurched  sideways  and  fell,  first  on  his  side;  then 
he  rolled  over  on  his  back  and,  amazingly,  kicked  his  legs  for  a few  seconds  in  the  air.”  (page  1 84) 

c.  being  a child:  “But  we  had  rules  to  keep  us  safe.  When  the  light  was  on,  we  were  safe  as  long  as  we  did  not  step  off 
the  square  of  worn  carpet  which  defined  our  bedroom-space;  when  the  light  was  off,  no  place  was  safe  but  the  beds 
themselves.”  (page  174) 

15.  The  farm  gives  everyone  who  lives  there  different  chores  to  do.  The  story,  however,  is  not  really  about  farming,  or  rural 
life,  or  men’s  work  and  women’s  work.  It  is  about  attitudes.  Really,  the  story  could  take  place  anywhere  sexist  attitudes 
exist.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  that  there  are  basic  differences  between  men  and  women.  It  is  another  to  believe,  as  the 
father  does,  that  women  are  somehow  less  intelligent  or  less  capable  beings  than  men.  This  is  an  all-too-common  attitude 
that  is  not  governed  by  any  specific  setting. 
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16.  Here  is  one  possible  response: 

The  muscles  around  her  eyes  are  tensed,  as  if  she  is  concentrating  deeply.  She  is  looking  at  something  and  trying  to 
understand  what  she  sees.  The  mouth  and  the  chin  look  firm;  there  is  no  retreat  in  the  expression,  only  bewilderment. 

17.  In  the  story,  the  girl  seems  defeated  at  the  end.  She  thinks  that  maybe  her  father  is  right  - she  is  only  a girl.  The  ending  is 
rather  depressing;  there  is  the  feeling  that  she  will  be  forced  to  fit  the  mould  that  her  parents  have  planned  for  her. 

In  the  film,  the  line,  “They  won’t  catch  me,”  suggests  determination.  The  girl  is  far  from  defeated.  She  will  fight  her 
parents’  attempt  to  force  her  into  a mould.  The  viewer  gets  the  impression  that  she  is  even  willing  to  run  away  from  home  if 
need  be.  The  ending  is  more  upbeat;  the  girl  is  still  a force  to  be  reckoned  with. 


Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1 . For  some  of  the  words,  there  may  be  other  acceptable  alternatives.  Compare  your  responses  to  the  following: 

• alderman:  councillor 

• ancient  man:  our  ancestors 

• businessman:  merchant,  executive,  manager 

• layman:  layperson,  nonprofessional 

• longshoreman:  dock  worker 

• manmade:  synthetic,  artificial 

• salesman:  salesperson,  sales  representative 

• repairman:  technician,  service  representative 

2.  Many  people  prefer  to  read  a book  before  they  see  the  movie  version.  These  people  realize  that  once  they’ve  seen  the  film, 
the  images  from  the  film  become  part  of  the  experiences  and  background  that  they  bring  to  their  reading.  These  images 
influence  the  way  that  they  visualize  the  scenes  and  characters  that  they  read  about.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  visualize 
things  the  way  that  they  saw  them  in  the  film.  They  feel  that  their  minds  are,  therefore,  less  active  and  less  creative.  They 
feel  that  much  of  the  enjoyment  that  comes  out  of  reading  is  lost.  What  is  your  opinion? 

Enrichment 

1.  a.  the  Father:  The  father  is  a role  model  for  the  girl.  He  is  the  strong,  silent  leader  of  the  family;  and  she  wants  more  than 

anything  to  impress  him.  His  work  is  important,  and  he  gets  to  do  it  outdoors,  where  all  great  adventures  happen.  His 
rejection  of  her  at  the  end  crushes  the  girl.  She  had  thought  she  could  prove  herself  to  her  father,  but  it  is  apparent  to 
her  that  no  matter  what  she  does,  she  will  always  be  “only”  a girl  to  her  father. 

b.  the  Mother:  The  girl  does  not  want  to  live  her  mother’s  role,  cooped  up  indoors  all  day.  She  does  not  respect  her 
mother’s  work,  because  it  does  not  seem  as  important  as  her  father’s.  She  does  not  trust  her  mother,  because  she  knows 
her  mother  is  determined  to  bring  her  indoors  and  limit  her  freedom. 

c.  Laird:  At  first,  Laird  is  her  playmate;  but  gradually  he  becomes  her  rival.  It  becomes  apparent  that  as  soon  as  Laird  is 
big  enough  he  will  take  over  the  “boy’s  work”  that  his  sister  has  been  doing,  and  the  girl  will  be  consigned  to  “girl’s 
work”  in  the  kitchen  with  her  mother. 

2.  There  are  a number  of  different  possible  responses  here.  The  author  seems  to  value  freedom  and  the  right  to  live  freely,  and 
not  according  to  a prescribed  role.  To  define  people  by  their  gender  is  to  limit  their  possibilities;  it  also  creates  barriers 
between  people.  The  mother  and  father  in  the  story  appear  to  have  very  little  contact  or  communication;  clearly  the  author 
values  the  need  for  people  to  communicate,  to  share  their  lives  with  each  other,  to  get  to  know  each  other  as  individuals. 

Can  you  add  anything  to  this? 
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3.  Try  to  match  your  new  ending  to  the  style  and  tone  of  the  story.  For  example,  based  on  the  rest  of  the  story,  you  wouldn’t 
expect  the  girl  to  stand  up  and  punch  her  father  in  the  nose.  But  she  might  say  something  that  has  been  building  up  inside 
her. 

4.  Alice  Munro  writes  in  simple  but  detailed  sentences.  In  such  writing,  small  moments  can  be  made  to  grow  in  the  reader’s 
mind.  In  your  own  story,  try  to  take  a small  moment  and  give  it  depth  through  the  use  of  detail. 

5.  For  example,  many  advertisements  for  household  products  still  stereotype  women  as  “clean-freaks.”  A clean  house  is  the 
meaning  of  life  to  them,  and  their  highest  level  of  happiness  is  to  be  able  to  see  their  reflections  in  their  cleaner-than-clean 
dishes.  Can  you  find  another  such  common  stereotype? 

6.  Don’t  worry  if  you  can’t  draw.  Use  simple  figures  to  make  your  cartoon.  The  words  will  probably  be  more  important  than 
the  pictures.  Don’t  tell  the  reader  what  to  think;  try  to  suggest  the  meaning  through  the  words. 

7.  You’ve  learned  that  each  reader  experiences  a story  in  a somewhat  different  way  because  of  each  reader’s  unique 
background  and  experiences.  The  makers  of  the  video  obviously  experienced  the  story  differently  from  the  way  that  you  did. 
Think  about  the  ways  in  which  the  video’s  interpretation  of  the  characters  and  scenes  differs  from  or  is  similar  to  your  own 
interpretation.  Discuss  your  ideas  with  at  least  one  other  person  who  has  both  read  the  story  and  viewed  the  video. 


Section  3:  Activity  1 

1 . Responses  here  will  be  personal.  Perhaps  you,  too,  found  yourself  floating  above  your  bed  or  soaring  over  familiar  fields  and 
fences. 

2.  Chances  are  that  most  children  who  dream  they  are  flying  do  not  hear  the  music  of  flutes  or  of  voices  singing. 

3.  The  poem  seems  to  be  about  the  wonder  of  childhood,  and  its  dreams  of  perfect  happiness.  Your  ending  might  say 
something  about  the  need  to  keep  childhood  memories  alive  throughout  life.  For  example: 

It  was  a music  that  has  stayed  with  me  all  my  life, 

And  if  I close  my  eyes, 

I am  flying  still. 

Or,  your  ending  might  say  something  about  the  inevitable  reality  of  adulthood  setting  in  (the  speaker  is  an  adult,  looking 
back).  For  example: 

I flew  towards  this  harmony, 

Eager  to  learn  its  secrets, 

Never  dreaming  I would  wake. 

What  did  you  write? 

4.  Responses  here  will  be  entirely  personal.  For  example,  you  may  like  an  adventure  story,  with  exciting  twists  and  turns  of  the 
plot.  Or,  you  may  like  a story  with  a specific  problem  in  need  of  solving  - a murder  mystery,  for  example.  Or  you  may  like 
stories  in  which  you  can  relate  to  a character’s  journey  of  self-discovery.  Or  you  may  like  a story  that  has  a happy  ending  - 
where  good  and  evil  are  easily  recognized  and  rewarded  and  punished  in  a suitable  manner. 

5.  Many  readers  dislike  action-packed  adventures,  because  they  are  often  unrealistic  and  the  characters  tend  to  be  one- 
dimensional. Many  readers  dislike  romance  stories,  because  they  frequently  offer  an  unrealistic  view  of  relationships.  Many 
readers,  however,  read  to  escape  from  their  lives;  therefore,  they  are  not  interested  in  ordinary  characters  with  ordinary 
problems  (such  as  in  “Boys  and  Girls”).  They  want  fantastic  stories  about  larger-than-life  characters.  What  about  you? 
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6.  From  the  title,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  article  about  childhood.  The  word  past  suggests  that  the  article  will  discuss  events 
from  the  author’s  past.  These  events  might  show  how  much  better  the  past  was  (at  least  in  the  author’s  opinion).  Perhaps  it 
was  a more  innocent  time  than  the  present,  or  people  were  closer-knit,  or  perhaps  there  was  just  more  fun  to  be  had.  Read  the 
article  and  find  out. 

Section  3:  Activity  2 

1 . Chances  are,  you  can  relate  best  to  the  actual  descriptions  of  childhood  activities.  Every  teenager  has  wandered  or  driven 
around  aimlessly  looking  for  something  to  do.  And  every  child  has  engaged  in  superstitious  activities  to  ward  off  specific 
fears  - the  darkness  in  a tunnel,  for  example. 

2.  Probably  the  first  and  last  stanzas  are  most  confusing.  What  have  the  oak  trees  got  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  the  poem?  And 
how  can  teenagers  gaze  at  the  horizon  “at  the  rate  of  ten  years  per  second”?  And  why  is  it  “amazing”  that  the  view  tells  them 
nothing? 

3.  Some  of  the  superstitious  fears  the  children  face  include  the  following  ideas: 

• If  you  don’t  count  the  lights  in  a tunnel,  the  darkness  may  take  you  by  surprise. 

• The  number  of  lights  in  a tunnel  will  tell  you  how  long  your  mother  will  live  (the  more  lights  you  count,  the  longer 
she  will  live). 

• If  you  are  walking  on  a sidewalk,  you  have  to  avoid  stepping  on  cracks  or  worms;  otherwise,  terrible  things  might 
happen. 

4.  Teenagers  try  to  control  their  lives;  they  don’t  let  fears  control  them.  They  don’t,  however,  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with 
their  lives.  They  seem  to  be  looking  for  someone  or  something  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  but  answers  don’t  seem  to  be 
forthcoming.  (“The  oak  trees  won’t  tell  them.”)  The  fear  for  teenagers  is  of  being  alone,  without  any  clear  direction  or 
purpose.  Even  their  future,  the  horizon,  doesn’t  seem  to  offer  any  clues. 

5.  In  the  first  stanza,  the  oak  trees  seem  to  have  personality;  they  cast  shadows  and  crooked  reflections.  The  children  are  afraid 
of  them.  At  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  oak  trees  convey  nothing  to  the  teenagers.  They  are  “lost”  in  themselves,  much  as  the 
teenagers  feel  lost  in  themselves. 

6.  The  world  of  children  may  be  full  of  fears,  but  the  child  is  not  alone.  There  may  be  threatening  things  - oak  trees,  tunnels 
but  there  are  also  comforting  things  to  protect  them,  such  as  a mother. 

The  teenager’s  world  appears  to  be  one  of  sudden  loneliness  and  aimlessness.  It  is  a preparation  for  the  adult  world.  Adults 
must  make  their  own  decisions.  They  have  no  clues  or  external  forces  to  make  decisions  for  them  or  to  live  their  lives  for 
them.  Amazingly,  adults  have  to  find  their  own  answers  and  create  their  own  “horizon.”  Do  you  agree  with  this 
interpretation? 


Section  3:  Activity  3 

1 . There  are  endless  possibilities.  Which  characteristics  do  you  find  most  important  in  teenagers?  For  example,  consider  these 
qualities: 

• enthusiasm  • intensity  • energy  • idealism 

2.  a.  Icarus  was  exhilarated  by  the  freedom  of  flying.  He  wanted  to  test  the  limits  of  his  wings  by  seeing  how  high  he  could 

go- 
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b.  Icarus  was  reckless.  He  wanted  to  experience  the  sensations  of  life  to  their  fullest,  regardless  of  the  dangers. 

c.  Many  teenagers  believe  their  parents  are  too  cautious  with  them.  They  believe  their  parents  only  see  the  child  in  them; 
on  the  other  hand,  teenagers  tend  to  see  only  the  adult  in  themselves.  Icarus  assumed  he  knew  his  limits  better  than  his 
father,  even  though  his  father  was  the  maker  of  his  wings. 

3.  Your  responses  will  be  personal.  For  example,  Icarus  ignored  his  father’s  advice,  with  disastrous  results.  Today’s  teenagers 
often  ignore  their  parents’  advice,  and  sometimes  the  results  are  disastrous. 

4.  a.  In  Brueghel’s  painting,  everyone  (the  farmer,  the  shepherd,  the  sailors  at  sea)  appears  to  be  hard  at  work  and  heedless  of 

anyone  else.  No  one,  even  the  man  on  the  rocks  at  the  lower  right,  appears  to  notice  Icarus’  fall  into  the  sea. 

b.  In  Chagall’s  painting,  the  scene  is  crowded  and  almost  everyone  appears  to  notice  the  fall.  Some  raise  their  arms  in 
horror  and  amazement;  others  appear  to  be  smiling,  as  if  his  fall  might  be  a positive  thing.  What  do  you  think? 

5.  In  Brueghel’s  painting,  the  fall  of  Icarus  occurs  off  to  one  side;  the  figure  is  so  small  as  to  be  barely  noticeable.  It  suggests 
that  the  actions  of  people  - even  great  people  - generally  pass  unnoticed  in  the  daily  scheme  of  things.  People  are  too  busy 
with  their  own  lives  to  notice  what  is  happening  around  them. 

In  Chagall’s  painting,  the  Icarus  figure  is  much  larger  and  dominates  the  centre  of  the  picture.  His  fall  is  made  to  appear 
significant. 

6.  Brueghel  appears  to  have  a pessimistic  view.  His  painting  suggests  that  people  tend  to  live  isolated,  insignificant  lives. 
Nature  appears  to  be  indifferent  to  humanity. 

Chagall’s  view  is  perhaps  more  optimistic.  Icarus’  fall  is  dramatic  and  fiery;  the  world  does  seem  to  take  note  and  stand  in 
awe  of  his  fall.  It  appears,  from  Icarus’  fall,  that  people’s  actions  do  have  an  impact. 

7.  In  his  poem,  Williams  focuses  on  the  vitality  of  the  spring  season:  “the  whole  pageantry/of  the  year  was/  awake  tingling.” 
His  poem  shows  an  irony:  against  a background  of  life,  a death  is  taking  place.  Williams  says  that  in  Brueghel’s  painting, 
nature  seems  indifferent  to  humanity.  The  great  fall  of  Icarus  happens  “insignificantly”  - “a  splash  quite  unnoticed”  by 
nature. 

8.  A mother’s  arms  can  be  a net,  in  that  they  may  restrict  the  child  and  prevent  her  from  asserting  her  independence.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  child’s  attempts  at  independence  go  badly,  the  mother’s  arms  provide  a place  of  comfort  - a nest  - for  the 
child  to  return  to. 

9.  Dierdre  wants  to  break  free  of  childhood,  of  parental  restraints.  She  wants  to  spread  her  wings  and  experience  life  more 
fully,  just  like  Icarus. 


Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1 . “Little  Miss  Muffet”  cannot  be  called  a free  verse  poem  because  it  has  a rhyme  scheme  and  regular  line  lengths.  It  also  does 
not  express  an  “important”  idea. 

2.  Remember,  your  personal  response  is  just  your  first  response.  Taking  a second  look  at  a piece  of  literature  or  a visual  after 
having  thought  about  it,  discussed  it  with  others,  and  perhaps  done  some  additional  reading  helps  you  to  understand  the  work 
better.  It  gives  you  a chance  to  think  about  your  initial  personal  response  and  decide  whether  there  was  something  that  you 
had  overlooked  or  misinterpreted. 
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3.  Each  person’s  response  will  be  different.  You  may  have  found  that  at  one  time  or  another  you  used  each  of  the  strategies  that 
you  learned.  You  may  have  found  that  you  used  just  a few  of  the  strategies.  Each  reader’s  needs  are  somewhat  different,  and 
each  piece  of  literature  presents  its  own  challenges  for  readers.  Be  flexible  in  your  approach  to  reading.  Use  whatever 
strategies  you  think  may  help  you  to  understand  the  writer’s  message  better. 

What  reading  strategies  do  you  use  that  were  not  mentioned  in  this  course? 

Enrichment 

1 . Responses  here  will  vary.  For  example,  you  might  say  that  a myth  like  Icarus  deals  with  ideas  and  situations  that  are  as 
meaningful  today  as  they  were  thousands  of  years  ago.  Even  in  ancient  times,  teenagers  rebelled  against  their  parents  and 
tried  to  establish  their  independence.  In  studying  myths,  readers  can  learn  many  things  from  the  experiences  of  characters 
such  as  Icarus. 

2.  In  your  retelling  of  the  Icarus  myth,  you  must  deal  with  one  or  more  of  the  Icarus  themes.  For  example,  is  your  Icarus  a 
confident  sort  of  person?  Does  he  challenge  authority?  Does  he  take  risks  which  can  only  anger  his  more  experienced 
elders?  What  is  the  result  of  his  actions?  Does  he  learn  anything  in  the  course  of  his  quest?  Remember,  your  Icarus  can  be 
male  or  female. 

3.  It  may  be  difficult  for  you  to  think  of  a song  that  tells  of  a modem  Icarus.  But  many  songs  capture  the  feelings  that  Icarus 
must  have  experienced.  There  are  many  songs  that  tell  of  the  need  to  express  yourself,  to  reach  for  your  dream.  Can  you 
think  of  a song  that  captures  the  driving  beat  of  Icarus’  intensity  or  the  soaring  sweep  of  his  flight?  Try  to  explain  how  the 
music  manages  to  capture  these  feelings. 
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